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NTRODUCTION 



The United States is being transformed by high, continuing levels of immigration. 

No American institution has felt the effect of these flows more forcefully than the nation’s 
public schools. And no set of American institutions is arguably more critical to the future 
success of immigrant integration. 

Previous studies have found that most children of immigrants fare as well as or better 
than their native peers in schools, but certain subpopulations have lagged, most notably 
Mexican and Central American students. These earlier studies have also suggested the 
importance of focusing greater attention on the educational needs of older (middle and 
high school-age) limited English proficient (LEP) immigrants and on the challenges facing 
the high-poverty secondary schools in which they are found. 

In 1993, the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation supported the creation of a program of 
local demonstration projects focused on immigrant secondary education that addressed 
some of these challenges. The projects were brought together under what was referred to 
as the Program in Immigrant Education (PRIME). This report documents the changes in 
the immigrant student population to which the Program responds, 1 the challenges the 
demonstration projects faced, and the responses that participating schools made in collabo- 
ration with their reform partners. The report also distills lessons drawn from the demon- 
stration projects about improving education for immigrant secondary students. 

This report focuses in particular on two subpopulations of immigrant children that pose 
special challenges to secondary schools but have received little attention. One subpopula- 
tion is immigrant teens who arrive in the U.S. school system with significant gaps in their 
schooling. Many of these children are not fully literate in their native language, much less 
in English. 

The second subpopulation is students from language minority homes who have been in 
U.S. schools longer, but have yet to master basic language and literacy skills. While these 
students may be orally proficient in English, their reading and writing skills lag those of 
their student counterparts. We refer to these students here as long-term LEPs. 

This report then focuses on four institutional challenges that the PRIME demonstration 
schools faced in strengthening education programs for immigrant children. The first 
challenge was the limited capacity of school staff to instruct these learners. At one level, 
this capacity issue is caused by a simple shortage of teachers specially trained to teach 
LEP/immigrant students. At another level, it is the result of the limited number of content 
teachers (i.e., math, science, or social studies) who can communicate effectively with 
LEP/immigrant children. 

A second challenge to teaching LEP/immigrant students derives from the ways in which 
secondary schools are organized. The division of secondary schools into departments along 
the lines of universities, the isolation of language development teachers, and the division 
of the day into 50-minute periods militate against the kind of individualized instruction 
students with special learning needs may require. 



i Unless otherwise noted, our reference to immigrant students includes foreign-born immigrant children as well as the 
native-born children of at least one foreign-born parent, 
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Third, the systems of accountability that are now in such ferment as a result of the 
movement to higher standards in U.S. schools have historically omitted LEP/ immigrant 
students. With few incentives to improve outcomes for these students, little has been 
expected of them or the schools responsible for educating them. 

Finally, institutional analyses revealed that reformers confront wide knowledge gaps 
about how to simultaneously build both language and subject-matter learning 
among LEP/immigrant students. Both types of learning are necessary for immigrant 
teens to graduate from high school in the limited number of school years that are 
available to them. 

Earlier Studies of Immigrant Education. As suggested previously, PRIME built on a 
series of studies of how the children of immigrants fare in U.S. schools and postsecondary 
institutions. (Many of these studies had been funded by the Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation.) The studies found that, in the aggregate, immigrants perform as well as or 
better than their native-born counterparts along a number of dimensions. They were more 
likely to report high personal and parental aspirations, more likely to take advanced math 
and science courses, more likely to take advanced placement tests in preparation for col- 
lege, and as likely to graduate from high school. 2 Immigrant students were also more likely 
than their native-born counterparts to graduate from college. 3 

However, these larger trends masked the different educational trajectories of several 
important subpopulations of immigrant children. Central American and Mexican-origin 
children, especially, were less likely than their native-born counterparts to enroll in school 
past the 8th grade. If they did enroll, they were more likely to be retained in grade and fail 
to graduate. 

The aggregate performance data also failed to reflect the challenges facing immigrant 
students who arrive with significant gaps in their schooling. One 1993 study found that 
approximately 20 percent of LEP 4 students at the high school level and 1 2 percent of LEPs 
in middle school had missed two or more years of schooling since the age of six. 5 

Evidence was also mounting that immigrant teens suffered extraordinarily high dropout 
rates — associated with both how recently they arrived and how difficult they find it to speak 
or comprehend instruction in English. 6 LEP immigrant students were also found to be con- 
centrated in high-poverty schools troubled by shortages of appropriately trained teachers 
and instructional materials, and with generally low capacity to educate either immigrant or 
native-born children. 7 



2 White, 1997, RI: Brown Univ, results reported to the US. Department of Labor, April 1997; Vemez and 
Abrahamse, 1996. RAND Corp. 

3 Vernez and Abrahamse, 1996. See also Gray, Rolph, and Melamid, 1996. 

4 A student is limited English proficient (LEP) for purposes of this analysis if there is a reported difficulty in under- 
standing oral English or in speaking, reading, or writing the English language that may impair the student’s success 
in classrooms where the language of instruction is English. To be eligible for federal LEP services, a student must 
meet additional legal requirements, including coming from a home where a language other than English is the pri- 
mary language. State and local school districts often develop more specific criteria for LEP status that determine the 
types of services the students are required or allowed to receive. 

5 Fleischman and Hopstock, 1993. 

6 National Center for Education Statistics, 1995. See chapter 1 for more recent Urban Institute analysis. 

7 McDonnell and Hill, 1993. See also U.S. General Accounting Office, 1994. 
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Nature of the Analysis and Organization of the Report. In carrying out the 
research for this report, we conducted both quantitative analyses of aggregate databases 
and a qualitative analysis of the policy and pracuce issues facing the PRIME demonstra- 
tion projects. As part of our review, we visited 10 project high schools and middle schools 
in five school districts. We interviewed more than 60 teachers, school administrators, and 
project leaders about immigrant educadon and school reform at their sites. We also 
observed teachers and students in their classrooms and conducted focus groups with par- 
ents and student teachers at selected sites. Although we examined data on student achieve- 
ment that some sites collected, our assessment does not have the type of comparison data 
necessary to draw rigorous, empirically based conclusions about project impacts. 8 

Our primary emphasis has been on the challenges the projects faced. While we provide a 
general description of the reforms the projects introduced, vye refer the reader to the sepa- 
rate reports that the projects have themselves published, which explore the curricular and 
other changes they implemented in much greater depth. 9 

Organization of the Report. Chapter 1 reports the main findings and conclusions in 
a manner accessible to readers without a background in educadon policy. Chapter 2 pro- 
vides a statistical profile of immigrant children in the nation’s schools, drawing primarily on 
two national databases: the U.S. Census and the U.S. Department of Education’s Schools 
and Staffing Survey (SASS). Chapter 3 profiles the three demonstration projects and the 
sites at which they were implemented. Chapter 4 turns to a discussion of the challenges the 
projects confronted, beginning with the needs of underschooled students, those with low lit- 
eracy skills, and those who have spent substantial time in U.S. schools but remain limited in 
their English proficiency. Chapter 4 also discusses special challenges facing secondary 
schools with large numbers of immigrant students. 

Chapter 5 discusses the organizational structure of the secondary school and the barriers 
it presents to meeting the needs of immigrant students. Chapter 6 considers accountability 
issues in secondary schools and their relationship to the incentives teachers, principals, and 
school systems confront in educating immigrant students. Chapter 7 focuses on responses 
the demonstration sites made to these challenges. Chapter 8 closes with 
lessons drawn from the demonstration sites and the policy implications that flow from 
their experiences. 



8 In this connection, we note disagreement among experts as to whether such studies would be profitable given the cur- 
rent scarcity of knowledge about how adolescents develop language literacy and subject-matter knowledge when 
learning in a second language. Cummins, for example, has argued that the dominant theories about bilingual educa- 
tion r emain too formative to guide the generation of predictions about program outcomes under different conditions 
that are necessary for casual analysis (Cummins, 1 999). 

9 A list of these reports is provided in the publications list at the end of this volume. 
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CORE FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 



CHAPTER 1 



Origins and Nature of This Report 

This report examines the challenges of educating immigrant children in secondary schools. 
The principal lens through which we view the issue is an assessment that the Urban 
Institute conducted of the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation’s Program in Immigrant 
Education (PRIME). The report’s point of departure— like the program itself— is that 
immigrant students tend to be invisible and omitted from accountability systems, even in 
schools engaged in systemic reform. The limited attention and dollars dedicated to immi- 
grant children reflect the continuing mismatch between the nation’s comparatively gener- 
ous legal immigration policies and its laissez-faire approach to integrating immigrants into 
U.S. society following their arrival. 1 

PRIME. The demonstration projects that constituted PRIME focused on immigrant chil- 
dren (those who are born abroad or in the United States to immigrant parents) in middle 
and high schools. The Mellon Program in Immigrant Education involved three major 
research/demonstration projects in five school districts. The projects were administered, 
respectively, by California Tomorrow in Hayward and Salinas, California; California State 
University at Long Beach in Long Beach and Paramount, California; and the University 
of Maryland Baltimore County, in Prince George’s County, Maryland. (Chapter 3 pro- 
vides descriptions of the demonstration sites.) The program was coordinated by the 
Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL) in Washington, D.C. The projects focused on three 
overarching goals: 

• Improving immigrant students’ English language and literacy. 

• Improving their mastery of academic content and skills. 

• Improving their preparation for postsecondary opportunities. 

A National Profile of the Immigrant Student Population (Ch. 2) 

To understand the larger immigration-related trends in the nation-s schools, we developed a 
national profile of the school-age children of immigrants — both U.S. and foreign born. 

The profile relies on information from two national data sets: the U.S. Census and the U.S. 
Department of Education’s Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS). Several trends emerged. 

Steady Growth in the Number of Immigrant Children in the Nation's Schools. 

We found that high, sustained levels of immigration over the course of the past three 
decades were having a pronounced impact on the nation’s schools. As of 1997, 20 percent 
of school-age children in the United States were the children of at least one immigrant 
parent, a share that had tripled between 1970 and 1997. In contrast, in 1997, roughly 16 



1 See Fix and Zimmermann. 1994. 
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percent of the nation’s school-age children were black. However, despite their demographic 
prominence, we contend that the needs of immigrant and limited English proficient (LEP) 
children have been largely absent from national debates over school reform and the equity 
issues they raise. 

Growth in the LEP Population. Not surprisingly, growth in the share of the immigrant 
child population has been accompanied by a rise in the size of the LEP population in the 
nation’s schools. According to parent-reported Census data, 5 percent of the total student 
population is LEP; 40 percent of foreign-born students in schools are LEP. The school- 
reported data from the Schools and Staffing Survey yield very similar results. The fact that 
these school- and parent-reported data generate such similar results reinforces the validity 
of our LEP measures. 

When the school-based LEP population is decomposed, several patterns emerge. First, 
there is a steady, expected decline in the share of children that are LEP across generations. 
Nonetheless, 10 percent of LEP children appear to be members of the third generation 
(i.e., native-born children of native-born parents). The LEP status also varies widely among 
populations whose native language is not English. In both first and second generations, for 
example, school-age Mexicans are twice as likely to be LEP as their Asian counterparts. 

Spanish Speakers Increasingly Predominant. Census data reveal that between 1980 
and 1995, the share of immigrant children from homes where Spanish was spoken rose by 
64 percent from 3.4 to 5.6 million. During this time, the number of school-age children 
from homes where another foreign language was spoken rose by only 7 percent from 1.7 
to 2.0 million. As a result, the share of immigrant children from homes where Spanish 
was spoken rose from two-thirds to three-quarters of all children from non-English-speak- 
ing homes. 

Mismatch Between Distribution of Children and Resources. Foreign-born immi- 
grant children represent a larger share of the total high school population (5.7 percent) 
than of the total elementary school population (3.5 percent). Recently arrived foreign-born 
immigrants (i.e., those in the United States less than 5 years) also represent a larger share of 
the secondary than elementary school populations (2.7 versus 2.0 percent). These recently 
arrived students, in particular, are likely to require additional language and other services. 

Despite these patterns of grade distribution, spending on language acquisition pro- 
grams tends to be concentrated in elementary schools. The SASS reveals that a significant- 
ly smaller share of LEP students receive some form of English as a second language (ESL) 
or bilingual instruction in either middle or high school than in elementary school. Thus, it 
can be argued that there is a mismatch between the distribution of language resources and 
the grade distribution of immigrant children. 

Growing Number and Share of Poor Immigrant Children. The profile also paints a 
portrait of increasing poverty among school-age immigrant children. In 1970, the poverty 
rate among immigrant children was essentially comparable to that among non-Hispanic 
whites: 12 versus 10 percent. By 1995, this comparative poverty rate had more than dou- 
bled for all immigrant children. It was three times the non-Hispanic white rate for foreign- 
born children: 39 versus 13 percent. In fact, between 1970 and 1995, the overall U.S. child 
poverty rate rose from 14.7 to 20.4 percent. About 60 percent of this 5.7 percentage point 
increase is associated with immigrant children. 




Segregation of LEP Students. In addition to rising levels of child poverty, there are 
surprisingly high levels of segregation among the nation s LEP student population. 
Nationwide, almost two-thirds of students attend schools where less than 1 percent of stu- 
dents are LEP. However, almost half of the LEP students attend schools where 30 percent 
or more of their fellow students are LEP. Thus, new patterns of ethnic, economic, and lin- 
guistic segregation may be emerging. 

Varying Dropout Rates by Immigrant Group. We also examined several measures 
of student performance. While the school attendance rates of immigrant children exceeded 
those of native-born children, dropout rates tell a rather different story. According to 
the Census, dropout rates for the second generation are lower than for the first and third 
generations. 2 In constructing these dropout rates we included only children who attended 
school in the United States, that is, those who have chosen to drop in at some point. 

Dropout rates vary widely by group. Mexican dropout rates are roughly double 
national averages for each of the first, second, and third generations. By contrast, first- 
generation Asian dropout rates are less than one-quarter of the national average for all 
foreign-born children. 



Challenges to Educating Immigrant Children at the Secondary Level 
(Chs. 3 & 4) 



One of the central challenges 
the projects faced was the 
organization of traditional 
middle and high schools . 



The schools that participated in the demonstration projects, like others charged with edu- 
cating immigrant children, faced a number of challenges. Some stemmed from the spe- 
cial characteristics and needs of immigrant teens themselves, such as limited schooling in 
their sending countries. Others had institutional origins. These included the basic organi- 
zational structure of secondary schools, the historic exclusion of 
immigrant and LEP students from school accountability systems, an 
abiding scarcity of specially trained teachers, and a generally limited 
knowledge base about how to best educate newcomers in secondary 
schools. 

These challenges were magnified by high concentrations of poor 
children in the schools that immigrants attended. The challenges 
were, in turn, compounded by the contentious politics that surround 
immigration generally, and immigrant education in particular. And 
they were further complicated at some sites by the introduction of 
new student performance standards that raise the bar for grade promotion and high 
school graduation. 



Late Entrants and Long-Term LEPs. Two particular subpopulations of immigrant stu- 
dents became a special focus of the demonstration projects. One was the set of immigrant 
children who arrived not as young children but as teens. Many of these late entrants had to 
overcome critical literacy gaps and the effects of interrupted schooling in their home coun- 
tries. The time available to these late-arriving secondary (versus elementary) school students 
to master a new language and pass subjects required for high school graduation was limit- 




2 First-generation immigrants are the foreign-bom children of foreign-born parents; second-generation immigrants 
are the U.S.-bom children of foreign-bom parents. Third-generation immigrants are the U.S.-born children of U.S.- 
born (second-generation) parents. 
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ed. As a result, language and content area instruction had to be offered simultaneously, 
rather than sequentially. 

In addition to the challenges that recently arrived immigrant children presented, 
teachers in California demonstration schools reported that a substantial number of the 
LEP/immigrant children reached high school after having “graduated” from special lan- 
guage service programs (ESL or bilingual education). They did so despite the fact that they 
were still not sufficiently literate in English to meet state or local criteria for promotion 
from LEP status. (Teachers in the demonstration schools often referred to these students as 
long-term LEPs.) 

High Achievers and Postsecondary Opportunities. The challenges secondary 
schools faced were not confined to students whose language and other skills lagged. High- 
achieving immigrant youth — that is, immigrant children who have age-appropriate literacy 
skills in either English or their native language — also faced barriers to realizing their full 
potential in school. These students and their parents were often unaware of the range of 
postsecondary opportunities available or the ways in which further study could be financed. 
Accordingly, this population required a new institutional focus on their transitions to post- 
secondary education. 



Organizational and Accountability Structures of Secondary Schools 
(Chs. 5 &6) 

One of the central challenges the projects faced was the organization of traditional middle 
and high schools. The organization of secondary schools into subject departments (mathe- 
matics, sciences, social sciences) created barriers to integrating language and content learning 
for LEP students. Subject area teachers — as well as counselors and administrators — had 
too few incentives to assume responsibility for LEP students outcomes, which often fell, by 
default, to language development (ESL/bilingual) teachers. The departmentalization of 
secondary schools also effectively barred language and content teachers from collaborating 
to improve immigrant student outcomes. In addition, the structure of the typical secondary 
school day, typically divided into seven 50-minute periods, often proved too discontinuous 
to promote the kind of sustained, interactive, and comprehensible instruction LEP second- 
ary students needed. 

The absence of curriculum content and student performance standards for language 
development and content area courses that LEP students take also presented challenges. 
Without curriculum standards, individual teachers were left on their own to determine 
what instructional methods they would use and content they would cover. As a result, 
teachers often focused only on the most basic oral English and reading comprehension 
skills. Because there was little standardization, the content of instruction at any given level 
often varied widely across schools in the same district and across classes in the same school. 
In the absence of a clearly articulated set of skills and knowledge to be mastered at each 
level of a language development program, it was also difficult for teachers of upper-level 
courses to make assumptions about what students could be expected to have mastered 
when they completed lower-level courses. 

Data issues also arose. Efforts to identify LEP students and their changing instructional 
needs were hampered by the limited amount of data collected and shared with teachers on 
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immigrant and LEP students, their backgrounds, and their performance. Limited perform- 
ance data also made it impossible to assess the effectiveness of differing approaches to 
instruction. 

Gaps in Knowledge and Staffing Capacity. These organizational and accountability 
issues were aggravated by research gaps and shortages of appropriately trained staff. The 
limited research base left administrators and classroom teachers with few materials or cur- 
ricular models to follow. Research gaps were particularly evident in the 
area of content (versus language) instruction for English language 
learners. The lack of proven, reliable assessment tools was also evidence 
of the limited knowledge base. 

In the sites — as in the nation as a whole — only a small share of 
teachers, administrators, and guidance counselors were specially trained 
to work with English language learners. In California, for example, the 
1996-97 rado of fully credendaled bilingual teachers to LEP students 
was 1:85 for Spanish-speaking students, and 1:889 for Vietnamese- 
speaking students. 3 Nationwide, only 2.5 percent of teachers with 
English language learners in their classes have any special preparation 
to work with them. 4 These wide gaps meant that shortfalls in trained 
teachers could not be overcome by new hires alone, but would have to be met by veteran 
classroom teachers. They, in turn, would have to be trained and engaged more fully in 
meeting the needs of immigrant students. 

Political Challenges to Reform. The demonstration program’s implementation coincid- 
ed with one of the more anti-immigrant periods in recent U.S. history. In California, where 
four of the five participating school districts were located, initiatives were passed by large 
voter margins that sought to bar undocumented immigrants from elementary and second- 
ary schools and severely restrict the use of bilingual instruction. The political environment 
limited program efforts to promote transitional native language instruction for low-literacy 
teens at some sites, and legitimated faculty resistance to the introduction of reforms 
(such as sheltered instruction) at others. 



Nationwide, only 2.5 
percent of teachers with 
English language learners' 
in their classes have 
any special preparation 
to work with them. 



Reform Strategies /Responses (Ch. 7) 

PRIME represented a process, not a design model of institutional reform. That is, 
there was no single curriculum or staff development model introduced across sites. As 

a result, numerous reform strategies emerged, ranging from new curricula, to block 

scheduling, to classroom teachers 5 use of schoolwide student performance data to inform 
curricular change. 

Responses to Organizational Barriers. One strategic response adopted across the sites 
was to reach beyond the ESL/bilingual teaching staff to mainstream subject teachers, 
counselors, and administrators. The goal was to ensure that the language faculty did not 
serve as de facto caretakers for immigrant children. Subject teachers were important 



3 Ed-Source, 1998. Report based on data supplied by the California Department of Education available at 
http://www.ed-data.kl2.ca.us/edfact_bilingual_rep.html. 

4 U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1993-94. 



because immigrant students needed to master core courses such as science and history 
while they were increasing their English language skills. But nonteaching staff were also 
central to school reform. Projects sought to involve counselors because they controlled stu- 
dent schedules (and hence access to credits and graduation) and served as gatekeepers for 
advanced placement and other high-level courses. The projects also involved school admin- 
istrators, who were critical to determining whether reforms would be institutionalized when 
foundation support ended. 

A second strategy responded to the limited time newcomer secondary students have to 
develop language skills and accumulate course credits to graduate. The focus was on 
extending the hours in which immigrant students can learn. The projects not only extend- 
ed the simple chronological time available for learning by offering after-school classes and 
summer school, they also expanded direct instructional time during the standard school 
day. They did so by means of peer and cross-age tutoring programs and by experimenting 
with block scheduling in which the teaching process can be more interactive and fewer dis- 
ruptive transitions occur. 

In a third strategy, the projects sought to free teachers to plan, organize, and begin to 
break down the organizational divisions between language and content instruction. 
Increased planning time also served to develop a better coordinated transition process for 
LEP students from native language instruction, to sheltered-English classrooms, to main- 
stream classrooms. 

Increasing Accountability for Newcomer Students. A core reform premise was that 
data could be used to spur reform and evaluate its progress. One project innovation was 
to collect a wide range of data, disaggregated by LEP immigrant status, on such student 
performance indicators as the accumulation of course credits, grades, and participation 
in extracurricular clubs. The data helped increase teacher awareness of immigrant 
students 5 needs, and helped them monitor student progress and assess the effectiveness 
of instruction. 

PRIME projects also helped secondary school leaders establish content standards for 
language and literacy programs. Standards were intended to help guide classroom instruc- 
tion. In this regard, the projects anticipated the rapid, subsequent movement to standards- 
based reform in both California and Maryland. It should be stressed, though, that to 
date standards are rarely applied to students in sheltered instructional settings — or to lan- 
guage development courses for LEP students. 

New Courses. ESL/bilingual programs at the secondary level typically assume a level of 
literacy that underschooled teen immigrants often do not possess. Developing new courses 
and teaching strategies for immigrants with special literacy needs was, thus, a focus of 
activity. All sites worked to establish new courses featuring modified or sheltered instruction 
in the core subjects (especially social studies and science) to accelerate content learning for 
LEP students. This innovation responded to the fact that unlike elementary school students, 
LEP teens have comparatively few years to master content and language courses. 

Professional development programs were instituted to help veteran content teachers 
work more effectively with second language learners in sheltered and mainstream classes. 
The centrality of professional development for existing staff responded to the simple but 
powerful fact that the supply of new bilingual teachers would not keep pace with increases 
in the size of the LEP student population. 
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Selected Practice and Policy Lessons (Ch. 8) 

The available data did not allow us to conduct a rigorous empirical evaluation. 

Nevertheless, evidence did emerge of the projects’ success: most notably then- institutional- 
ization Mowing the end of foundation support. Among the reforms that had been institu- 
tionalized at one or more schools or districts as of January 1, 1999, were the following: 

• New curricula for underschooled youth and sheltered instruction for all 
newcomer LEPs. 

• The inclusion of language development stafT in schoolwide planning. 

. Expanded professional development for content-area teachers on educating 

LEP/ immigrant students. - 

. New practices in data collection and use at the school level for program improvement. 

- Broader adoption of block- scheduling, including training for teachers in how to use 
longer time blocks effectively. 

• Extended day programming for underschooled LEP students. 

On! lesson that we take from the institutionalization of these reforms is that reform strate- 
gies involving the whole school are especially promising. Many of the projects innova- 
tions- expanding instruction time, reorganizing the school day, focusmg on teen literacy, 
and improving student assessment-hold substantial promise not just for unmigrant^ 
students but for other student populations as weU. Their broader applicability added to 
their appeal, political viability, and potential institutionalization. As an example the tech- 
niques that content area teachers developed to make their lessons more accessible to 
LEP students made them more accessible to other low-performing students as weU. In par- 
allel fashion, involving language development teachers in the plannmg of mainstream 

reforms worked to the benefit of all. ....... 

Many apparendy successful reforms that the demonstration projects introduced 

not require substantial new external funding. Most key activities, such as professional deve - 
opment, data collection, or involving ESL teachers in schoolwide plannmg were largely 
supported with existing funds. In this regard, budget estimates from the Northern 
California demonstration projects, where interventions were most intensive reveal th 
marginal additional cost per student of the experiments falls below the modest support 
most school districts receive under the federal Emergency Immigrant Education Act 
(EIEA) (The EIEA provides funds to local school districts to offset the costs of recen y 
S Ligntnts, L is, those who have b..» in the United State, less than three ye^O 
A relatively few reforms, namely special summer school programs and the opening of par- 
ent involvement centers, did require new support. 

We should note, though, that reforms that were more narrowly targeted-such as p 
viding summer school for underschooled LEP/immigrant students-were less likely to be 

institutionalized, even when they carried modest price tags. 

The extremely limited knowledge base regarding how to best educate LEP/immigran 
secondary students suggests that more demonstration projects could be use p ™ jeC “ 
that might build on many of the reforms PRIME introduced. This strategy of building the 
knowledge base by means of demonstration projects that test particular curricula or 
hypotheses - Jp.icitl, etnbraeed by the Nauona, Research Coon* tepon ~ 

^ < Au S”' “ d H f 1997 T ”' 

planning and implementation should be long enough to evaluate results emptncally. 
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Further, quantitative assessment should be built into the projects from the start. Both are 
expensive propositions that may be beyond the capacity of most private foundations. This 
raises the question of how best to institutionalize a more systematic investment in demon- 
stration projects and their evaluation on the part of the public sector. 

In this regard, the projects may hold some lessons for the reauthorization of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA). ESEA is the federal government’s prin- 
cipal funding vehicle for elementary and secondary education. In our opinion, the pro- 
gram’s experiences would appear to support proposals to 

• Provide a greater share of funding to secondary schools undergoing 
schoolwide reform. 

• Target funds to schools with high concentrations of poor students. 

• Increase schools’ accountability by requiring annual tests of LEP students’ progress in 
learning English, and by including LEP students in new state accountability systems. 

• Increase incentives for offering extended day and year services to immigrant/LEP 
students. 

• Expand funding for school districts that have rapidly growing immigrant populations 
but little experience serving LEP students. 

However, several core innovations that the projects adopted are absent from the thrust of 
current ESEA proposals. These include 

• Increasing incentives to train mainstream subject teachers to collaborate with language 
development teachers and work more effectively with LEP students. 

• Establishing a program of ongoing data collection and research focused on the educa- 
tional needs of LEP immigrants. 

• Providing special funding offsets to help high schools serve late-entering immigrants 
and other LEP populations with literacy needs that extend beyond basic language 
acquisition. One potential source of this funding is the Emergency Immigrant 
Education Program. 

Finally, we note that the experiences of the sites, coupled with the limited understanding of 
the most effective teaching strategies for underschooled teen immigrants and long-term 
LEPs, seem to militate against policies that limit the pedagogical approaches available to 
classroom teachers. 
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A PROFILE OF IMMIGRANT STUDENTS IN U.S. SCHOOLS 



CHAPTER 2 



Jennifer Van Hook & Michael Fix 



This chapter documents 1970 to 1995 trends in the growth, composition, performance, and 
geographic concentration of immigrant children — both those who are foreign born and 
those who are U.S. born. One distinguishing characteristic of this profile is that it derives 
largely from two national data sources: the U.S. Census and the U.S. Department of 
Education’s Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS). Each periodically interviews large, nation- 
ally representative samples of respondents: the former representing the U.S. population 
generally, the latter representing school personnel nationwide. Thus, unlike many other 
analyses of immigrant children in schools, this analysis presents consistent measures across 
time and states. 

Overall, immigration has brought about significant changes in the U.S. student popula- 
tion. In particular, the number and share of immigrants in schools have tripled since 1970, 
with especially rapid growth occurring at the middle and high school levels. Despite this 
disproportionate growth in the higher grades, the resources dedicated to language acquisi- 
tion remain concentrated at the elementary level. Immigrant children are also far more 
likely to be poor than they were two decades ago. Achievement levels among such children 
are mixed. School attendance rates are high, and the school completion rates of certain 
subgroups, such as Asians, far exceed those of native-born children. However, many — most 
notably children of Mexican origin — drop out at rates two to three times that of native- 
born children. Finally, limited English proficient (LEP) students are likely to attend schools 
where other LEP children are concentrated, leading to new and disturbing patterns of both 
ethnic and linguistic segregation. 

Immigration and Demographic Trends 

Size and Growth. Following a hiatus in the 1930s, the number of immigrants arriving in 
the United States increased from a low of 500,000 for the 1930s to an estimated 1 1 million 
for the 1 990s. Trends among immigrant children have mirrored this rise in immigration 
flows. From 1970 to 1995, the number of immigrant children ages 5 to 20 living in the 
United States more than doubled, from 3.5 to 8.6 million (table 1, upper panel), 40 percent 
of this growth took place after 1990. During the same 25-year period, the number of chil- 
dren of U.S. natives declined and the number of immigrant children grew larger than 
the number of African-American children. In 1970, there were half as many immigrants 
as African-American children (3.5 versus 7.4 million); by 1995, there were 500,000 more 
(8.5 versus 8.0 million). 

As the number of immigrant children grew, the share that they represent of all 
students in schools also rose sharply, from 6 percent in 1970 to 16 percent in 1995 and 19 
percent in 1997 (figure 1, table 2). This rise owes to two phenomena. First, the number of 
immigrant children in grades K-12 rose from 3.1 to 7.9 million (+ 1 54 percent) (table 1, 
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lower panel). Second, the number of children of U.S. natives in schools fell from 45.7 to 
41.4 million (-9 percent). The steepest declines occurred among non-Hispanic whites: from 
37.6 to 31.0 million (-18 percent). 

Foreign- versus U.S.-Born Children of Immigrants. It is useful to distinguish 
between U.S.-born and foreign-born children of immigrants, because children born outside 
the United States are more likely to require remedial and English language instruction than 
U.S.-born children. Further, children born outside the United States may or may not be cit- 
izens, depending on whether their parents have naturalized. 1 The citizen status distinction 
is significant, because the eligibility of noncitizen children — especially those arriving after 
August 22, 1996 — for health and other public benefits was substantially diminished by the 
1996 Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act. 2 

Overall, the number of foreign-born children enrolled in grades K- 1 2 increased at a 
faster rate than the number of U.S.-born immigrant children (200 versus 140 percent) 
between 1970 and 1995, although U.S.-born children of immigrants grew faster during the 
1990s (42 versus 27 percent) (table 1, lower panel). Half the growth among U.S.-born 
immigrant children since 1970 occurred during the 1990s. versus one-third among the for- 
eign born. As of 1995, 29 percent (2.3 million) of the children of immigrants attending 
schools were foreign born; 7 1 percent (5.6 million) were U.S.-born citizens (table 2). (Some 
foreign-born children have naturalized and are citizens.) 

Distribution by Grade Level. Most special programs dedicated to the language and 
other needs of immigrant children are directed to the elementary grades, where the num- 
ber of immigrant children is greatest. But foreign-born immigrant children as well as 
recendy arrived immigrant children (i.e., those who have been in the United States for five 
years or less) are increasingly found in middle and high schools (table 3). Rapid growth at 
the upper grade levels has meant that foreign-born immigrant children now represent a 
substantially larger share of the total high school student population (5.7 percent) than they 
do of the primary school population (3.5 percent) (figure 2, table 4). As we discuss later, 
many of these recendy arrived older students pose difficult challenges for the secondary 
schools in which they enroll. 

Country of Origin and Legal Status. In addition to increased numbers, the composi- 
tion of the immigrant child population has changed rapidly. The share of immigrant chil- 
dren who were born in Mexico or whose parents were bom in Mexico increased from 1 5 
percent in 1970 to 37 percent in 1995 (figure 3, table 5). The share coming from Asia or 
from Latin American countries other than Mexico also increased rapidly. By 1995, approxi- 
mately 20 percent of immigrant children came from Asia and 20 percent from Latin 
American countries other than Mexico. The share of children of immigrants from Europe 
or Canada declined from 60 to 13 percent. 

Again, these trends within the school population reflect larger trends in immigration. 
While 66 percent of immigrants came from Europe during the 1960s, only 20 percent of 
immigrants came from Europe during the 1990s. More than 75 percent now come from 



1 U.S.-born immigrant children are citizens under the birthright citizenship clause of the 14th Amendment to the 
Constitution. 

2 See Fix and Zimmermann. 1998. „ * 
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Asia, Latin America, or Mexico. The rapid rise in Mexican migration to the United States 
is particularly striking. Between 1990 and 1999 alone, the Mexican population in the 
United States grew 65 percent, from 4.3 to 7.2 million. Mexicans now account for 30 per- 
cent of the U.S. foreign-born population, and Mexico is now the largest source of immi- 
grants to the United States. 

The sharply rising legal Mexican immigration has been accompanied by increased 
illegal immigration. Currently, of the roughly 1 million immigrants who enter and stay in 
the United States annually, approximately 750,000 enter as green card immigrants, 70,000 
as refugees, and 200,000 to 250,000 as undocumented immigrants (Warren, 1997; Passel, 
1999). As a result, a growing share of immigrant children are either 
themselves undocumented or the children of undocumented parents. 
It has been estimated that roughly 1 million children of immigrants 
(12 percent) are themselves undocumented (Passel, 1999). While 
undocumented children in the United States retain the right to attend 
elementary and secondary schools, they are barred from working after 
they leave school, from receiving most public benefits, and from 
attending at least some public postsecondarv educational institutions. 

Poverty. Changing national origins have been accompanied by 
increased poverty. Between 1970 and 1995, poverty levels increased for 
all groups of children (including non-Hispanic whites), with the overall 
child poverty rate rising from 14.5 to 22.0 percent (table 6). During 
this period, poverty increased far more rapidly among immigrant 
children than among native blacks, non-Hispanic whites, or other natives. Among immi- 
grant children, poverty rates rose from a level that was almost comparable to that of non- 
Hispanic whites in 1970 (1 1 .9 versus 9.6 percent) to one that was almost three times 
higher (33.0 versus 1 1.8 percent) (figure 4). The rise in the foreign-born immigrant child 
poverty rate was particularly pronounced (from 1 7.0 to 43.8 percent). 

About 60 percent of the 5.7 percentage point increase in overall child poverty between 
1970 and 1995 (from 14.7 to 20.4 percent) is associated with immigrant children. Half 
of that 60 percent can be ascribed to the growing population share that immigrant children 
represent, the other half to increased poverty among immigrant families. In other words, 
if all immigration stopped after 1970 and other factors were held constant, child poverty 
levels in the United States would have risen by only 3.0 rather than 5.7 percentage points. 

Another lens for examining immigrant income status is the changing share of immi- 
grant children in families with incomes over 300 percent of the federal poverty level. 

The numbers tell a consistent story. Between 1970 and 1995, the share of immigrant 
children in families with incomes over 300 percent of poverty declined by 30 percent, 
from 33.2 to 23.9 percent (table 7). During the same period, the share of natives’ 
children in families with incomes over 300 percent of the federal poverty level rose by 
24 percent. This pattern of growing income inequality between native and immigrant 
children holds far-reaching implications for education funding and policy in a period of 
comparatively high immigration. 

Home Language and English Proficiency. Between 1980 and 1995, the share of all 
students speaking a language other than English at home increased by almost half, from 8.8 



Foreign-born immigrant 
children note represent 
a substantially larger share 
of the total high school 
student population 
than they do of the primary 
school population . 
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percent of the student population to 13.3 percent (table 8). 3 Much of the growth occurred 
among U.S.-born immigrant children, among whom the share from minority-language 
homes rose from 43.4 to 60. 1 percent. The share of foreign-born children from minority- 
language homes (75 percent) remained high. 

The key education policy question, of course, is what share of children in these house- 
holds are not fully proficient in English? According to the Current Population Survey 
(CPS), roughly one-quarter of immigrant children — about 2.9 million K-12 students in 
1997 — are reported by their parents to speak English “well, ” “not well,” or “not at all” 4 
(table 9). These children are to be contrasted with children whose parents report that they 
speak English “very well” or speak “English only” 

It is important to note that these figures may substantially underestimate the language 
challenges that foreign-born children actually face. This is because oral language profi- 
ciency for social communication purposes precedes — by as many as 3 to 5 years — full 
acquisition of the academic English skills required for success in secondary schools 
(Hakuta, Butler, and Witt, 2000; August and Hakuta, 1997; Collier, 1995). Forty percent 
of foreign-born immigrant children and 20 percent of U.S.-born immigrant children are 
LEP using these Census definitions (table 9). While the great majority (90 percent) of LEP 
students are immigrant children, a significant minority (10 percent) are the children of 
natives. As noted later, this population of third-generation LEPs appears to evidence little 
economic mobility. 

The number and share of LEP children are important for legal and resource reasons. 
However, strategies for identifying and counting them vary from district to district and 
national aggregates have always been suspect. In this respect, this analysis may make 
a particularly useful contribution. The two databases we analyze here — the Census and 
the SASS — are nationally representative, with consistent definitions across jurisdictions 
and time periods. Their reliability is reinforced by the consistency of their estimates. 

To illustrate, the parent-reported LEP numbers in the CPS of the Census indicate that 
5.0 percent of all students and 39.5 percent of foreign-born students are LEP. The school- 
reported numbers in the SASS indicate that 5.6 percent of all students and 42.4 percent 
of foreign-born students are LEP. The consistent results confirm the reliability of the 
numbers, because the incentives of the two reporting groups are presumably not the same. 
They also suggest that we can use the CPS measures of English proficiency as a proxy 
for LEP status among children. This allows us to associate LEP status with parents’ place 
of birth as well as other social and economic characteristics 5 — information that is not 
available in the SASS. 



3 Although the 1970 Census asked questions about “mother tongue,” it did not include the English language proficien- 
cy question. Hence, cur analyses involving language usage and proficiency are limited to 1 980-95 trends. 

4 This construction of LEP status using the CPS data (i.e., classifying those claiming to speak English “well,” “not 
well,” or “not at alP') is consistent with the approach taken by the National Center of Education Statistics (see, e.g., 
NCES, 1997. table 4-1); the U.S. Census Bureau (see. e.g.. Language Use Data, table 5) “Detailed Language Spoken 
at Home and Ability to Speak English for Persons 5 Years and Over— 50 Languages with Greatest Number of 
Speakers: United States 1990.” available at http://www.census.gov/population/socderno/language/ table5.txt; and 
independent analysts (see, e.g., Rong and Preissle, 1997, pp. 44-46). 



- r, Thc U.S. Department of Educations Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Language Affairs (OBEMLA) also 
conducts an annual survey of the number of LEP students in U.S. schools. OBEMLA reported that there were 
3.341.545 LEP students (8 percent of total public school enrollment) in U.S. schools in the 1996-97 school year. 
Because of differences in the way states count LEPs. these numbers include students who may be orally proficient in 
English but lack the academic literacy skills needed to succeed at the appropriate grade level. Like the SASS data, the 
OBEMLA survey does not include information about parents’ place of birth or other social and economic character- 



istics. See Macias. 1998. 
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The percentage of immigrant children who are LEP varies considerably by country of 
origin (figure 5, table 10). Mexican and other Hispanic immigrant children are about twice 
as likely to be LEP as Asians and other non-Hispanic groups — differences that persist into 
the second generation (i.e., U.S.-born children of immigrants). As a result, while Hispanics 
make up 56 percent of the entire population of immigrant children, they represent 75 per- 
cent of LEP students. By contrast, Asians make up only 1 3 percent of the LEP population 
despite the fact that 22 percent of all children of immigrants are Asian. 

Language. Between 1980 and 1995, the number of immigrant children coming from 
homes in which Spanish is spoken rose by 64 percent, from 3.4 to 5.6 million, while the 
number from homes where another foreign language is spoken rose by only 17 percent, 
from 1 .7 to 2.0 million. The number of students coming from homes in which an Asian 
language is spoken doubled over the period, but remained low in absolute numbers, under 
one million (figure 6, table 1 1). As a result, immigrant children from Spanish-speaking 
homes represented two-thirds of all non-English-speaking households in 1980 but three- 
quarters of such households by 1995. 

Both the prevalence of households in which a language other than English is spoken 
and the predominance of Spanish-speaking households vary substantially across states. 
Three states illustrate the variation (table 12): 

California: Thirty-seven percent of students come from homes in which a 
language other than English is spoken; 74 percent of those students come from 
Spanish-speaking families. 

New York: Twenty-five percent of students come from homes in which a language 
other than English is spoken; 60 percent of those are Spanish speaking. 

Maryland: Nine percent of students come from homes in which a language other than 
English is spoken; 43 percent of those are Spanish speaking. 

The impacts of immigration are forcefully felt not only by states such as California with 
large numbers of students from non-English-speaking households but also by those such as 
Maryland with more diverse language groups to accommodate. 

English Language Instruction. How are schools responding to the language needs of 
immigrant children? In the 1993-94 school year, almost two-thirds of LEP students were 
enrolled in English as a second language (ESL) classes, bilingual classes, or both (table 13). 
The percent receiving language instruction varies considerably by grade level,* however. 

LEP children in primary schools are much more likely than those in secondary schools to 
be enrolled in ESL or bilingual classed. Seventy-six percent of LEP children in.-primaiy 3 -- 
schools receive some kind of instruction, for example, compared with only 42 percent of 
middle school and 48 percent of high school LEP students (figure 7). This pattern is at 
odds with the increasing percentages of foreign-born children and recent arrivals in sec- 
ondary schools noted earlier. 

Some of this disparity in secondary-level language services may be explained — and 
felt — by “long-term” LEPs who have placed out of those services but not become fully 
English proficient. These long-term LEPs are predominantly language minority' children 
who have been enrolled in school systems for a substantial period and have received spe- 
cial language services, but continue to perform several years below grade level in English 
reading, comprehension, and/or writing skills. 



Geographic Distribution of Immigrant Children and LEP Students. Immigrant 
children are highly urbanized. Eighty-two percent live in metropolitan areas — a higher 
share than white, black, or “other” native children (table 14). But while immigrant children 
are more likely than African-Americans to live in urban settings, they are less likely to live 
in central cities. 

Immigrants are not only concentrated in urbanized areas, they are concentrated in six 
states that together account for nearly three-quarters of all immigrant children: California 
(35.0 percent), Texas (11.3 percent), New York (1 1 .0 percent), Florida (6.7 percent), Illinois 
(5.0 percent), and New Jersey (4.0 percent). (Percentages represent share of all immigrant 
children nationwide. See table 1 5.) Taken together, about one-third of all students in these 
six states are immigrant children. In California, almost half of all students are the children 
of immigrants. 

The high, sustained levels of immigration are accompanied by the dispersal of both 
immigrants and immigrant children into places that have not been traditional receiving 
communities. The number of immigrant children in states that are not among the top six 
immigrant-receiving states rose by 40 percent, from 1.5* to 2.1 million, between 1990 and 
1995 alone. These states are less likely to have the institutional capacity to deliver language 
and other services that recent immigrant students need. 

Segregation of LEP Children. The rising number of immigrant children, the shifting 
racial and ethnic makeup of the immigrant child population, a decline in the non- 
Hispanic white student population, and the patterns of spatial distribution noted above 
have collectively led to increased segregation of Hispanic children. In 1996, Hispanic stu- 
dents were more likely than blacks to attend schools that are more than half minority: 

74.8 versus 68.8 percent. Although the level of African-American segregation in schools is 
quite high, it is essentially unchanged since the early 1970s. But Hispanic segregation from 
non-Hispanrc whites has increased. Even though Latino and African-American students 
tend to go to schools that are multiethnic, only about 12 percent of Latinos go to schools 
with large percentages of African-American students. Correlatively, African-American stu- 
dents attend schools with relatively small shares (about 10 percent) of Latino students 
(Orfield andYun, 1999). 

Similarly, while both immigrant children and African-Americans are likely to attend 
schools that contain few whites, for the most part these two groups attend different schools. 
Thus, blacks and immigrant children are largely isolated not just from whites but from each 
other. Accordingly, African-Americans, together with non-Hispanic whites, are unlikely to 
encounter many LEP students in their schools. On average, non-Hispanic white students go 
to schools in which 2.0 percent of the students are LEP The situation is very little different 
for African-American students, who attend schools in which 3.7 percent of the students are 
classified as LEP (table 16). 

In contrast to African-American and white students, Hispanic and Asian students — 
and especially LEP students within these groups — are far more likely to go to schools where 
LEP students are concentrated. Nearly half of all LEP students attend schools that are 
at least 3 1 percent LEP (figure 8, table 1 6). The segregation of LEP from other students is 
particularly pronounced in elementary 7 schools; 53.3 percent of LEP primary school stu- 
dents versus 31.3 percent of LEP secondary school students attend schools in which 30 per- 
cent or more of the students are LEP These findings suggest that many immigrant children 
are attending schools that are not just ethnically segregated but linguistically isolated. 
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The results further suggest that one of the reasons African-Americans and non- 
Hispanic whites may be unlikely to attend schools with a high concentration of LEP 
students is that LEP students themselves are isolated. One explanation for these patterns 
is that, unlike racial/ethnic groups for whom segregation is largely determined by resi- 
dential patterns, LEP segregation is compounded by the practice of pooling ESL/bilin- 
gual services and personnel in specific schools within districts to concentrate scarce 
resources in a few places. 

Performance of Immigrant Children. Perhaps the central question regarding immi- 
grant children in the nation’s schools is: How well are they performing? Unfortunately, 
national data on the performance of foreign-born and U.S.-born immigrant children — 
their achievement, school and grade completion, and college attendance — are of limited 
use. Many LEP students are excused from taking standardized achievement tests, such as 
those administered by National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), because of 
their limited English language skills. Those who do take the tests, thus, represent a selected 
group of LEP students. Before 1995, for example, about 50 percent of all students 
identified as LEP were excluded from the NAEP assessments, usually because they could 
not be meaningfully tested in English (NCES, 1997). Thus, not only have large numbers 
of LEP students been excluded from national tests, but those weakest in English have been 
disproportionately excluded. 

The SASS and the Census do, however, provide information on school attendance and 
completion for a representative sample of immigrant children, and achievement test scores 
have recently become available for other sources. The SASS data suggest that both foreign- 
born and LEP students have better attendance rates than U.S.-born children. 

In terms of school completion , while first-generation immigrant children (foreign-born 
children) have higher dropout rates than the children of natives, dropout rates for the 
second generation (U.S.-born children of immigrants) are lower than for natives (figure 9, 
table 17). In this analysis we count only school leavers who at one time have attended 
schools in the United States, thereby excluding young adults ages 16 to 24 who never 
“dropped in” to U.S. schools. 6 As figure 9 illustrates, among all young adults, dropout rates 
decline from the first to the second generation, but then increase again in the third or high- 
er generations. Except among non-Hispanic whites, this pattern can be observed among 
all race/ethnic groups. These results conform to earlier analyses that document higher 
levels of achievement within the second than either the first or third generations (Bean et 
al., 1994; Kao and Tienda, 1995). 

Dropout rates vary substantially across national origin groups for all generations. Asian 
immigrant children, with dropout rates of 4.0 percent in the first and 4.2 percent in the 
second generation, are more likely to complete high school than any other immigrant 
or native group. However, their dropout rates rise significantly in the third and subsequent 
generations. Certain other groups also exhibit relatively low dropout rates, including 
non-Hispanic white children of immigrants, second-generation blacks, and Hispanics who 
do not come from Mexico. Mexicans have substantially higher dropout rates than all other 
national origin subgroups, with at least double the average national rates of leaving school 
for first-, second-, third-, and higher-generation students. 



6 Because our results exclude persons who were never enrolled in U.S. schools, they are a better measure of “dropping 
out” than statistics that include all persons ages 16 to 24. This is because a significant share of both labor and family 
migrants enter the United States between the ages of 16 and 24 and never attend U.S. schools (U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, 1996; Passel, 1999). 
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LEP Student Performance. For the LEP student population, the great majority of 
whom are children of immigrants, it is not surprising that LEP youth lag significandy 
behind non-LEP students in both reading and math (Buron et al., 1998). In 1998, 
California required all students in grades 2 through 1 1 — including LEP students — to par- 
ticipate in standardized testing. When LEP students 5 results on standardized tests adminis- 
tered in English and Spanish were compared with those of all students in grades 2 through 
1 1 , LEP students performed worse at all grade levels and in all subject areas (science, math, 
and especially reading) and were substantially more likely to score below the nationally 
ranked 25th percentile (figure 10, table 18). As figure 10 illustrates, the reading scores of 
LEP students in grades 9-1 1 were lower than those of LEP students in grades 2-8, again 
indicating the need to devote increased attention and more resources to 
secondary schools with immigrant and LEP students. 

The CPS data also show that LEP students are substantially less 
likely than non-LEP immigrant children to finish high school. About 20 
percent of LEP children ages 16 to 24, versus 10 percent of their 
English-speaking counterparts, were not enrolled in school and did not 
have a high school diploma (table 1 9). Again, these estimates exclude 
immigrant children who never attended school in the United States. 
While those LEP students who stay in school appear in some ways to 
perform as well as non-LEP students with regard to attendance and 
grades, LEP students as a whole score below English-speaking students 
on standardized tests and are less likely to receive a high school diploma 
or its equivalent. 

When high school/GED completion rates by LEP status and 
generational status are examined, strikingly different patterns emerge. 
LEP children of natives are twice as likely to be dropouts (38.7 percent) 
as either the foreign-born (2 1 .5 percent) or U.S.-born immigrant children who are 
not LEP (21.0 percent) (table 19). One possible explanation for these results might be the 
negative impacts of intergenerational linguistic isolation. Groups that are linguistically 
isolated may experience social isolation and associated disadvantages that compound from 
one generation to the next. Another possible explanation may be that the results reflect 
a selection process. Most immigrant groups are fully proficient in English by the third, if 
not the second, generation. Thus, those who have poor English proficiency despite the 
fact that their families have lived in the country for three or more generations represent an 
unusual — if small — group. Noncompletion rates may have increased among LEPs in the 
third generation simply because the successful immigrant groups — who have higher com- 
pletion rates — have learned English and are no longer included among the LEP group. 

Finally, when high school/GED completion rates by both language proficiency and 
national origin are analyzed, English language proficiency has very little effect on the 
already low levels of Asian school noncompletion. Only 4.3 percent of LEP Asians ages 16 
to 24 are not enrolled in school and have no diploma, versus 4.5 percent of non-LEP 
Asians (table 19). In contrast, LEP Mexicans are substantially more likely to drop out than 
their non-LEP counterparts (37.9 versus 24.2 percent). 



Mexicans have 
substantially higher dropout 
rates than all other national 
origin subgroups, with at 
least double the average 
national rates of leaving school 
for first-, second-, third-, and 
higher-generation students. 



Summary 

This analysis conveys many of the trends and challenges facing U.S. schools in educating 
immigrant children. These include 

• Rapid growth in the number of immigrant children (particularly among Mexicans) 
that outpaces growth in the number of children of natives. 

• Poverty levels that are increasing and diverging from non-Hispanic white children 
of natives. 

• High and increasing numbers and shares of LEP students, particularly among 
U.S.-born immigrant children. 

• Rapid growth among foreign-born and recently arrived foreign-born students, 
most notably in middle and high schools. 

• High levels of ethnic and linguistic school-level segregation. 

• Wide variation by national origin regarding achievement and school completion 
rates, with Asian performance exceeding white non-Hispanic natives’ performance 
and Mexicans’ lagging it. 

Overall, immigrant children’s needs exceed current institutional support. A number of 
specific policy concerns emerge from our analysis that were addressed directly by the 
immigrant education reform projects. Perhaps most striking is the mismatch between the 
number and needs of immigrant middle and high school students and the limited resources 
targeted to them. A second policy concern is the low academic achievement and school 
completion rates of some immigrant students, including some second- and even third- 
hgeneration children of immigrants, who have been promoted through U.S. schools but 
remain LEP. More research is necessary to determine the factors that have led to both 
the growth and the high dropout rates of this population. A third policy concern — one that 
goes beyond the scope of the demonstration programs — is the new ethnic and linguistic 
concentration of immigrant children. More research in this area is necessary, both because 
the degree of such concentration is unlikely to be reduced by current trends in school seg- 
regation and because its effects on immigrant children remain largely unknown. 
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Table 1. Population Ages S-20 

by Nativity/Parentage, 1970-1995 



NUMBER (in thousands) CHANGE GROWTH % 





1970 


1980 


1990 


1995 


1970-95 


1990-95 


1970-95 


1990-95 


ALL CHILDREN (in thousands) 


















Immigrant Children 


3,527 


5,158 


6,510 


8,575 


5,049 


2,065 


143 


32 


Foreign-Bom 


952 


1,810 


2,237 


2,703 


1,750 


466 


184 


21 


U.S.-Bom 


2,575 


3,348 


4,273 


5,873 


3,298 


1,600 


128 


" 37 ; 


Children of Natives a 


51,833 


45,477 


39,691 


44,060 


-7,773 


4,369 


-15 


11 


A frican -American 


7,472 


7,333 


6,615 


7,954 


482 


1,339 


6 


20 1 


Non-Hisp. White 


41,988 


35,409 


30,058 


32,759 


-9,229 


2,701 


-22 


9 


Other 


2,373 


2,735 


3,018 


3,347 


974 


329 


41 


H 


TOTAL 


55,360 


50,635 


46,201 


52,635 


-2,725 


6,434 


-5 


14 


NUMBER ENROLLED (in thousands) 
















Immigrant Children 


3,104 


4,674 


5,744 


7,897 


4,793 


2,153 


154 


37 


Foreign-Bom 


770 


1,506 


1,817 


2,307 


1,537 


490 


200 


27 


U.S.-Bom 


2,334 


3,169 


3,926 


5,590 


3,256 


1,664 


140 


42 


Children of Natives 3 


45,676 


41,621 


35,523 


41,451 


-4,225 


5,928 


-9 


17 


A frican-American 


- 6,160 


6,614 


5,814 


7,465 


1,305 


1,651 


21 


~ 28 


Non-Hisp. White 


37,535 


32,642 


27,095 


30,955 


-6,580 


3,860 


-18 


14 


Other 


1,981 


2,365 


2,614 


3,031 


1,050 


417 


53 


16 


TOTAL 


48,779 


46,295 


41,267 


49,348 


569 


8,081 


1 


20 



Sources: 1970, 1980, and 1990 1% PUMS, 1995 October CPS. 
a. Includes those not living with a parent; excludes Puerto Ricans. 



Figure 1. Immigrant Children Are a Rising Share of Students 

Share of K-12 Enrollment 
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Table 2. Share of K-12 Enrollment 

by Nativity/Parentage, 1970-1995 



PERCENTAGE OF ALL STUDENTS CHA NGE 





1970 


1980 


1990 


1995 


1970-95 


1990-95 


ALL CHILDREN 














1 Immigrant Children 


6.4 


10.1 


13.9 


16.0 


9.6 


2.1 


Foreign -Bom 


1.6 


3.3 


4.4 


4.7 


3.1 


0.3 


L . - UJS.-Bom 


4.8 


6.8 


9.5 


11.3 


6.5 J 


1.8 


Children of Natives 3 


93.6 


89.9 


86.1 


84.0 


-9.6 


-2.1 


[ African-American 


12.6 


14.3 


14.1 


15.1 ■ * • 


2.5 


1 *° 


Non-Hisp. White 


76.9 


70.5 


65.7 


62.7 


-14.2 


-2.9 


| Other 


4.1 


5.1 


6.3 - 


6.1 


2.1 


-0.2 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


— 


— 



SHARE OF CHILDREN OF IMMIGRANTS 



Foreign-Born 


24.8 


32.2 


31.6 


29.2 


4.4 


-2.4 


U.S.-Born 


75.2 


67.8 


68.4 


70.8 


-4.4 


2.4 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


_ . 





Sources: See table 1 . 

a. Includes those not living with a parent; excludes Puerto Ricans. 



Table 3. Number Students Enrolled 



by Nativity/Parentage and Grade Level, 1970-1995 


t; ••••: ■ . 




NUMBER (in thousands) 




CHANGE, 


1970-95 




1970 


1980 


1990 


1995 


Number 


Percent 


GRADES K-S 














All Immigrant Children 


1,269 


1,840 


2,460 


3,703 


2,434 


191.9 


Foreign-Bom 


270 


480 


561 


821 


551 


204.2 


\ : Recent Arrivals 


156 


315 


377 


479 


323 


207.4 


U.S.-Born 


999 


1,359 


1,899 


2,881 


1,883 


188.5 



GRADES 6-12 



All Immigrant Children 


1,835 


2,835 


3,284 


4,194 


2,359 


128.6 


Foreign-Born 


500 


1,026 


1,257 


1,486 


986 


197.2 


Recent Arrivals 


179 


420 


520 


696 


517 


288.6 


U.S.-Born 


1,335 


1,809 


2,027 


2,709 


1,373 


102.9 



Sources: See table 1. 
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♦Less than five years in the United States. 
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Table 4. Percent Share of Grades K-5 and 6-12 Enrollment 

by Nativity/ Parentage, and Recency of Arrival, 1970-1995 



PERCENT SHARE OF ALL STUDENTS IN GRADE CHANGE 





1970 


1980 


1990 


1995 


1970-95 


All Immigrant Children 












Grades K-5 


6.5 


10.5 


13.3 


15.6 


9.1 


Grades 6-12 


6.2 


9.7 


14.1 


16.1 


9.9 


U.S.-Born Immigrant Children 












Grades K-5 


5.1 


7.8 


10.3 


12.1 


7.0 


Grades 6-12 


4.5 


6.2 


8.7 


10.4 


5.9 


Foreign-Born Immigrant Children 






-- 


* ■- 


- 


Grades K-5 


1.4 


2.8 


3.0 


3.5 


2.1 


Grades 6-12 


1.7 


3.5 


5.4 


5.7 


4.0 


Recent Arrivals (in U.S. less than 5 years) 










Grades K-5 


0.8 


1.8 


2.0 


2.0 


1.2 


Grades 6-12 


0.6 


1.4 


2.2 


2.7 


2.1 



Sources: See table 1 . 



Figure 3. Foreign-Born Students' Country/Region of Origin 

1 970 and 1 995 



1970 



1995 





Sources: 1970 1% PUMS. 1995 October CPS. 
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Table 5. Country of Origin among Immigrant Children, 


1970-1995 






V. .4 




NUMBER (in percentage) 




1 / Change ; ; /y* r ' 




1970 


1980 


1990 


1995 


1970-95 


All Immigrant Children 




- - 




- . - . / 


■ ' /; . . . 


Mexico 


15.0 


22.2 


30.8 


37.0 


22.0 


Other Latin America 


10.6 


15.3 


20.3 


19.2 


8.6 


Asia 


9.8 


17.3 


24.2 


22.8 


13.0 


Europe or Canada 


59.7 


36~9 


19.6 


13.0 ! 


| -46.7 


Other 


5.0 


8.2 


5.1 


8.1 


3.1 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


— 














Foreign-Bom Immigrant Children 


V 






... . * - *“— T | 

• ••• - • j 


[ . " - 


Mexico 


15.4 


22.9 


28.0 


37.7 


22.3 


Other Latin America 


24.1 


19.9 


23.8 


19.0 


-5.1 


Asia 


12.1 


27.8 


32.4 


25.2 


13.1 


Europe or Canada 


42.5 


20.0 


9.7 


12.6 


1 -29.8' 


Other 


6.0 


9.5 


6.2 


5.6 


-0.4 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


— 


U.S.-Born Immigrant Children . 


— •• 


- - 




- • ,:i 




Mexico 


14.9 


21.8 


32.1 


36.7 


21.8 


- Other Latin America 


- 6.1 


13.2 


18.6 


19.3 


13.1 


Asia 


9.0 


12.4 


20.4 


21.8 


12.8 


Europe or Canada 


65.4 


45.0. 


24.2 _ 


• 13.2- - j 


V “52.2 " ^ 


Other 


4.6 


7.6 


4.6 


9.1 


4.5 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


— 



Sources: See table 1. 
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Table 6. Children Living in Poverty 

by Nativity/Parentage, 1970-1995 







NUMBER (in percentage) 




CHANGE 




1970 


1980 


1990 


1995 


1970-95 


Immigrant Children 


11.9 


17.1 


23.0 


33.0 


21.1 


Foreign- Born 


17.0 


25.1 


32.4 


43.8 


26.8 


U.S.’Born 


10.2 


13.3 


18.6 


28.7 


18.5 


Children of Natives 3 


14.7 


14.5 


17.5 


19.9 


5.2 


A frican-American 


41.8 


36.2 


40.0 


47.7 


- 5.9 


ffon-Hisp. lA/hite 


9.6 


9.3 


11.4 


11.8 


2.2 


Other 


28.1 


24.2 


30.4 


36.3 


8.2 


TOTAL 


14.5 


14.8 


18.3 


22.0 


7.5 



Sources : See table I. 

a. Includes those not living with a parent; excludes Puerto Ricans. 



Figure 4. Sharp Poverty Increases among Immigrant Children 




Sources: 1970, 1980, and 1990 1% PUMS, 1995 October CPS. 
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Table 7. Percentage of Children with Family Incomes at or above 300 Percent of the Poverty Threshold 

by Nativity/ Parentage. 1970-1995 




NUMBER (in percentage) 




CHANGE 




1970 


1990 


1995 


1970-95 


Immigrant Children 


33.2 


33.9 


23.1 


-10.1 


Foreign-Born 


27.2 


21.6 


14.9 


-12.3 


U.S.-Born 


35.4 


39.6 


24.6 


-10.8 


Children of Natives 3 


29.7 


41.9 


36.7 


7.0 


A frican-American 


8.3 


19.8 


14.2 


5.9 


Non-Hisp. White 


34.3 


48.1 


43.8 


9.5 


Other 


14.4 


26.9 


19.0 


4.6 


TOTAL 


29.7 


40.6 


34.5 


4.8 


Sources: See table 1 . 

a. Includes those not living with a parent. 



Table 8. Percentage of Children Who Speak a 


Language Other Than English at Home 




by Nativity/ Parentage, 1980-1995 












NUMBER (in percentage) 




CHANGE 




1980 


1990 


1995 


1980-95 


TOTAL 


8.8 


14.3 


13.3 


4.5 


Immigrant Children 


53.0 


67.0 


64.2 


11.2 


Foreign-Born 


73.0 


86.7 


74.5 


1.5 


U.S.-Born 


43.4 


57.9 


60.1 


16.7 


Children of Natives 


3.9 


5.0 


3.3 


-0.6 


Sources: See table 1 . 



Table 9. Percentage of Children Who Speak English "Well," 

by Nativity/Parentage, 1980—1995 


"Not Well." or "Not at All" 






NUMBER (in percentage) 
1980 


1990 


1995 


CHANGE 

1980-95 


ALL U.S. STUDENTS 


3.5 


5.2 


4.7 


1.2 


Immigrant Children 


22.5 


25.8 


26.2 


3.7 


Foreign-Born 


37.9 


42.8 


39.5 


1.6 


U.S.-Born 


15.1 


17.9 


20.9 


5.8 


Children of Natives 


1.3 


1.6 


0.5 


-0.8 


Sources: See table 1 . 
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Figure 5. Share of LEP Children Declines Sharply across Generations 




Sources : 1995 October CPS. 



Table 10. Percentage of Children Who Speak English "Well," 

by Country of Origin and Nativity/Parentage, 1995 


"Not Well," or * 


'Not at All" 




' ... l >. c < \ - v; ; « 1st Generation c ■;.* 


2nd Generation 


v .. 3rd. 


Generation 


Mexican 


55.3 


35.7 




4.9 


[ Other Hispanic 4 


42.3 


28.3 




71 


Asian 


28.3 


15.3 




— 


} . Other- - 


. 24.1 


rj**- 5.0 




0.2 


TOTAL 


39.5 


20.9 




O.S 



Sources: 1995 October CPS. 
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Figure 6 . Spanish Increasingly Prevalent in Non-English-Speaking Homes 




1980 1990 1995 



Sources: 1980 and 1990 1% PUMS, 1995 October CPS. Includes Puerto Ricans. 



Table 11. Number and Percentage Who Speak Spanish or Other Language, 
among Children Who Speak a Language Other than English at Home, 1980-1995 


'< ^ ■; ■ y -r ■ * ' *V 'if. 






«77-' v 77-- 4 


change 




1980 


1990 


1995 


1980-95 


NUMBER (in thousands) 










Spanish *7 V' 


• 3,711 i 777. 




v .; 5,602/ >’ j 




Asian Language* 


403 


843 


945 


542 


j Other Language >' ’ 


1,349 


7; "^ 11415 7 V ■,v* r 


1.112 • j 


.* - ^ - ■“* - . T ' ■ • 
. 77 : .t-237 - 


TOTAL 


5,163 


6,914 


7,659 


2,496 



NUMBER (in percent) 



[ Spanish 


- * w T r " ■ * 

; . 66.1 , 


; -v. .. 


7 7 ^'’^ 67.37;., ' 7 


73.1 


**** • < ■■ ^ 

V..^. 7.1 .. T ; , . '• 


Asian Language* 


7.8 




12.2 


12.3 




4.5 


Other Language 


' 26.1 7/ 




20.5 


14.5 ■ ! 




>7' -11.6 


TOTAL 


100.0 




100.0 


100.0 




— 



Sources: See table 1 . Includes Puerto Ricans. 

♦Asian children who speak a non-Spanish language at home. 
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Table 12. Percentage of Non-English-Speaking Children by State. 1990 


I ' 


% NON-ENGLISH SPEAKERS 


% AMONG NON-ENGLISH SPEAKERS 




Total 


Spanish 


Other 


Spanish 


Other 


California 


37.2 


27.5 


9.8 


73.8 


^ 26.2 _ - 


New Mexico 


31.1 


23.8 


7.2 


76.7 


23.3 


Texas 


29.7 


27.3 


2.4 , 


91.9 


, 81 


New York 


25.2 


15.2 


9.9 


60.5 


39.5 


Arizona* 


23.2 


16.9" 


6.3 ■; 


72.7 


273 J - *" 


New Jersey 


19.2 


11.4 


7.8 


59.3 


40.7 


Florida 


18.7 


i4.6: v; ^ 


... . 4.2._ ;L 


77, 7_ 




Connecticut 


16.9 


9.5 


7.3 


56.5 


43.5 


| Massachusetts 


7 * ’-‘1S9 — - 


7.3-7 


L . 8.5 ■' • ■[ 


’46.2 


/■;; 53.8 


Illinois 


14.8 


9.7 


5.1 


65.8 


34.2 


Rhode Island 


v 14.2 . 


6.3,:-;; 


- 7-9 .. 4: 


44.1 




Hawaii 


14.1 


0.9 


13.2 


6.6 


93.4 


Nevada 


13.3 


10.1 


3.1 


76.3 


23:7 , * V, 


Alaska 


13.1 


2.2 


10.9 


16.9 


83.1 


Washington, DC 


13.0 


83 


4.7 I. 


64.1 


. * 35.9 ; v 


Colorado 


9.5 


6.5 


3.0 


68.4 


31.6 


Washington 


9.4 


4.3 


5.2 


45.1 


54.9 


Maryland 


8.9 


3.8 


5.1 


42.8 


57.2 


Oregon 


7.7 


4.7 


3.0 : 


61.2 


38.8 . 


Pennsylvania 


7.7 


3.4 


4.3 


44.0 


56.0 


Virginia 


7.7 


32 . 


4.5 


41.3 


58,7. 


Delaware 


7.1 


1.7 


5.3 


24.2 


75.8 


; Utah 


6.7 


3.2 


3.6 ,, 


46.9 


J "53,1 


Idaho 


6.5 


5.6 


0.9 


86.1 


13.9 


l Kansas 


6.4 


3.4 


.3.1 - ;}/ 


52.3 


. 'L 477 V 


Michigan 


5.7 


2.0 


3.7 


35.7 


64.3 


Wisconsin 


5.5 


2.8 


217 


51.0 


; - 49.0/ ■ : 


Louisiana 


5.4 


1.4 


4.0 


26.2 


73.8 


T . Ohio 


5.3 > 


2.1 


3:2 -ky- 


40.5 


•. ' .,£•> 


Minnesota 


5.3 


1.6 


3.7 


30.3 


69.7 


Wyoming 


5.2 


2.9 


2.3 


56.1 


43.9 


Indiana 


5.2 


2.0 


3.2 


38.5 


61.5 


’ Nebraska 


5.1 


2.9 


2.2 


56.4 ; 


- / -^43:6;. 


North Carolina 


5.0 


2.9 


2.2 


56.9 


43.1 


South Dakota 


4.8 


1.1 


3.7 


22.0 


78.0 


Iowa 


4.8 


2.0 


2.8 


40.8 


59.2 


f 7~~Z~ . 

Georgia 


4i6 


2.4 


2.2 


52.3 


477.: ' S- 


Oklahoma 


4.6 


2.5 


2.1 


54.1 


45.9 


i ■ 

L New Hampshire 


. 4.1 


0.8 




19.4; 


. : ^ 80.6 " 


Mississippi 


3.9 


1.4 


2.5 


36.7 


63.3 


Maine 


3.8 


0.8 


3.0 


21.1 


78,9 


South Carolina 


3.6 


1.8 


1.8 


49.7 


50.3 


Missouri 


3.6 


1.5 


2.1 


42.4 


57.6 


North Dakota 


3.5 


1.1 


2.4 


32.1 


67.9 


Tennessee 


3.2 


1.3 


1.9 


40.8 


59.2 


West Virginia 


2.9 


1.1 


1.8 


38.7 


61.3 


Kentucky 


2.7 


1.1 


1.6 


.42.4 


57.6 


Arkansas 


2.6 


1.6 


1.0 


60.8 


39.2 


Vermont 


2.6 


0.2 


2.4 


8.7 


91.3 


Alabama 


2.4 


1.1 


1.3 


45.8 


54.2 



Source: 1990 Public Use Microdata Sample. Includes Puerto Ricans. : ■" 
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Table 13. Percentage of LEP Students Who Receive Special English Language Instruction at School, 
1993-94 


L GRADE LEVEL (in percentages) »' 




< . ' - •. ' • ' - . 




\ c. y. : ;* 




ESL Only 


Bilingual Only 


ESL & 8ilingual 


Not ESL or Bilingual 


..... 






,33 7 ’’v V ■ 


, 7 24.0, \ 7 ., 


6-8 


27.0 


12.2 


2.6 


58.2 




\ v . 24.7 - 7 .'.'. ' 


- V " ‘ 4.8 ; : 


r 7 : * 18:8 


J -.o‘ ‘.'7 5118 V. 


TOTAL 


29.0 


9.9 


25.0 


36.2 



Source: 1993-94 Schools and Staffing Survey of Students. Includes Puerto Ricans. 



Figure 7. LEP Secondary Students Receive Less Special English Language Instruction 
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Table 14. Percentage of Children Living in a Metropolitan Area and Central City 

by Country of Origin and Nativity/ Parentage, 1995 






Immigrant Children 




81.8 
82.6 
81.4 
6 1 .0 
72,2 
58.0 



Central Gty 

36.3 

37.6 / 

35.8 

20.8 

47.0 

13.4 



t Central Gty 
45.4 

45.0 V. , 

... . V 

45.6 

40.2 "" 

25.2 



63.6 



32.8 



30.9 



Sources: 1 995 October CPS. 

Note : Sample excludes Puerto Ricans. 



Table 15. State Residential Patterns of Immigrant and Native Children, 1995 






PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION ACROSS STATES 



PERCENTAGE SHARE WITHIN STATES 
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Source: See table 14. 
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Table 16. Percentage LEP in School of Typical Student 

by LEP Status, Nativity/Parentage, and Race/Ethnicity, 1993 









IN A SCHOOL WITH LEP STUDENTS:, 



Race/Ethnldty .■ 



African-American 
"Non- Hispanic White 
Hispanic 



% LEP in 5chool of Typic a l Student 



3.7 (0.4) 

2.0 7 ^ 1 ) " ' 

19.5 (2.3) 

iw' <li«)lpf|.P- 



LEP 5tatus 



LEP-Students 
Non-LEP Students 



35.4 (4.9) 

3.2 (0.2) 



0 - 10 % 



50-100% 
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19.9 (1.5) ' 

90.8 (2.2) 



30.9 (5:4) 

0.8 ( 0 . 1 ) 



Sources: Schools and Staffing Surveys (School Surveys, 1993-94). Includes Puerto Ricans. 
Mote: Standard errors in parentheses. 



Figure 8rLEP Students Are Concentrated in Linguistically Segregated Schools 




Sources : Schools and Staffing Surveys (School Surveys, 1993-94). Includes Puerto Ricans. 
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Figure 9. Second Generation Least Likely to Drop Out 





1st Generation 2nd Generation 3rd+ Generation 



Source: 1995 October CPS. Sample excludes those never enrolled in U.S. schools and those born in Puerto Rico or with Puerto Rican parents. 



Table 17. High School Completion (Percent Dropped Out) 

by Race/Ethnicity and Nativity/Parentage 




Foreian-Born U.S.-Born Children of Immigrants 


Children of Natives 


Number of Cases 
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Non-Hispanic White 


7.5* 


9.2* 


12.1 




Black: 


16.6 


5.1* 


16.5 


79 



Source: 1995 October CPS. Sample excludes those never enrolled in U.S. schools and those born in Puerto Rico or with Puerto Rican parents. 
^Significantly different from children of natives (comparisons made within race/ethnic groups; p < .05). 
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Figure 10. Percentage of California LEP Students Scoring below Nationally Ranked 
25th Percentile in Reading 
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Grades 2-S 



Grades 6-8 



Grades 9-11 



Source: California Department of Education (1998) (test results of 4.1 million California students grades 2-1 1 administered in English and Spanish). 



Table 18. Achievement Test Results among California Schoolchildren, 1998 
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Source: California Department of Education (1998) (test results of 4.1 million California students grades 2-11 administered in English and Spanish). 
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Table 19. High School Completion (Percent Dropped Out) 

-WT..EP Status, Nativity /Parentage, and Race/Ethnicity, 1995 


PERCENT DROPPED OUT 


LEP 


NON-LEP 






ALL STUDENTS 


23.3# 


13.3 






Foreign ’Bom 


21.5*# 


16.0 






U.S.-Bom Children of Immigrants 


21.0*# 


10.5* 






Children of Natives 
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ALL STUDENTS 
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Foreign-Born 
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Asian 
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Black 
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1,815 






Non-Hispanic White 


83 


10,508 







Source: See table 17. 

Note: For all tests of significance, p < .05. 

♦Significantly different from children of natives (comparisons made within LEP/non-LEP groups). 
^Significantly different from non-Hispanic white children (comparisons made within LEP/non-LEP groups). 
^Significantly different from non-LEP children (comparisons made between LEPs and non-LEPs). 
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DEMONSTRATION SITES AND COMMUNITIES 



CHAPTER 3 



In 1993, the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation launched the Program in Immigrant 
Education (PRIME) to stimulate development and evaluation of exemplary school-based 
programs for immigrant secondary school students. The program had three components: 

(1) demonstration projects in middle and high schools, (2) guidance from school reform 
experts, and (3) a national coordinating organization. The timeline for the local demonstra- 
tions included three years of implementation at the sites from September 1994 to August 
1997, followed by a period for documentation and dissemination of findings from 
September 1997 to August 1998. 

Local demonstration projects were designed to strengthen the participating schools’ 
capacity to meet immigrant students’ needs by helping school staff plan, organize, and 
implement reforms. Participating schools agreed to pursue the following three immigrant 
student outcomes: 

• Improve student literacy and English language acquisition. 

• Improve student mastery of academic content and skills. 

• Improve student access to postsecondary opportunities, including both college and 
workforce preparation. 

Three organizations were selected to work with demonstration schools. California 
Tomorrow, a research and policy organization in Oakland, led reform efforts at three 
high schools and at a secondary school newcomer center in two northern California, 
school districts, Salinas and Hayward. The Center for Language Minority Education and 
Research at California State University, Long Beach, led demonstration projects in a Long 
Beach middle school and a high school in Paramount. Faculty in the Department of 
Education at University of Maryland Baltimore County (UMBC) led demonstration proj- 
ects at the district level and in two high schools and two middle schools in Prince George’s 
County, Maryland. 

The Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL), in Washington, D.C., was selected as the 
national coordinating organization. CAL undertook the following four major functions: 

• Provide technical assistance to the demonstration projects and their reform partners. 

• Coordinate research and evaluation activities. 

• Commission research papers from immigrant education specialists on 
topical concerns. 

• Make the outcomes of project activities widely available. 

In addition, CAL coordinated the involvement of a six-member advisory committee — all 
specialists in areas related to immigrant education— who gave feedback on activities, plans, 
and policy implications of the work of the program. 
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The Demonstration Sites and Their Communities 

The demonstration projects and their communities illustrate the impact of recent immigration 
on U.S. schools. In California, the racial/ethnic makeup and the demographics of the state’s 
foreign-born population have changed dramatically in the past 20 years, with important conse- 
quences for nearly all of its schools. School districts as geographically dispersed as Long Beach 
Unified (the state’s third largest), located in Los Angeles Counts; and Salinas Union High 
School District, located in a northern agricultural valley, have experienced high and sustained 
immigration levels. These high -immigrant schools have also undergone dramatic shifts in the 
poverty levels and in the racial/ethnic makeup of their enrolled populations. 

In contrast, Maryland has experienced immigration levels that more nearly approxi- 
mate the national average. Even so, since 1990 Maryland has attracted an increasing share 
of newly arrived immigrants. 1 Their impact has been unevenly distributed both across 
and within school districts. Secondary schools that only 10 years ago had little or no experi- 
ence with limited English proficient (LEP) immigrant youth have been transformed into 
centers for English as a second language (ESL) instruction. 

The diversity of the participating schools and districts reflected the range of immi- 
grant-receiving communities. Some schools were in communities where immigrants first 
settle on arriving in this country. Others were in areas of secondary migration, where 
immigrant families tend to move after their economic situations improve. Still others were 
in communities where foreign immigration is a relatively new phenomenon. One district 
was in an agricultural region and included students from seasonal migrant families as well. 

California. California has the largest foreign-born population in the United States, both 
in numbers (about 8 million) and as a percentage of the total population (25.1 percent). 2 
Moreover, California has historically experienced the highest rates of international 
in-migration in the country, averaging a net gain of about 260,000 people per year from 
international migration since 1990. 

California also leads the nation as a destination for refugees to the United States. 

This fact is significant because, in contrast to voluntary migrants, refugees often arrive with 
few possessions or financial resources and without a network of relatives in this country 
who might help them to understand the American education system. In the five-year peri- 
od between 1990 and 1994, over 191,000 refugees setded in California, representing nearly 
one-third of all refugees admitted to the United States during the period. 3 In fact, Los 
Angeles County (where two of the demonstration sites were located) received more refugees 



' See Immigration and Naturalization Service (1997), table 18, Immigrants Admitted by State of 
Intended Residence, Fiscal Years 1988-96. 

2 Hansen and Faber, 1998. 

3 California State Department of Finance. 1996. This analysis was based on data collected by the U.S. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. The term “refugee” here includes both refugees and asylum 
seekers granted permanent resident status. 




during that period than the total for any individual state except New York, Florida, and 
California itself Spanish-speaking immigrants have consistendy been the largest language 
group entering California. 

Nowhere is the impact of these immigration trends more evident than in the public 
school system. Since 1990, California has led the states in both number and percentage of 
newcomer immigrant students. In 1995-96, one-third (33.7 percent) of all newcomer 
immigrant children in the United States attended a California public school. 4 

Data from the federal government’s Emergency Immigrant Education Act (EIEA) 
assistance program provide a window for viewing the impact of recent immigration on 
school districts. 5 To qualify for EIEA funds, a school district must have at 
least 500 newcomer immigrant children who have attended U.S. schools for 
less than three academic years, or have newcomer children constituting at 
least 3 percent of its enrollment. In 1997-98, about 36 percent of all 
California school districts (378 districts) met the EIEA criteria for funding. 
About 62 percent of newcomer immigrants attended a school district within 
the San Francisco-Oakland, Los Angeles-Orange County, or San Diego 
metropolitan areas. Significant numbers were also enrolled in small town 
and rural community schools. For example, about 8.5 percent of 
California’s newcomer immigrant children enrolled in schools in the Central 
San Joaquin Valiev 6 — a percentage roughly equivalent to that in the metropolitan San 
Francisco-Oakland region (8.1 percent). Altogether, California reported 212,676 recent 
immigrant students in its schools. Of these, 55.8 percent were from Mexico. The next most 
numerous recent immigrant groups were from the Philippines (5.6 percent), Vietnam (3.9 
percent), and South Korea (3.1 percent). 7 

The impact of immigration on schools can also be gauged by the number of LEP stu- 
dents in public schools. California’s LEP children represent one-quarter (24.6 percent) of all 
public school students in the state. In 1997-98, more than 1.4 million LEP students enrolled 
in California public schools, over 80 percent (1.1 million) of whom speak Spanish as their 
primary language. The next most common primary languages were Vietnamese, spoken by 
3.1 percent (43,008); Hmong, spoken by 2.2 percent (30,551); Cantonese, spoken by 1.8 per- 
cent (25,362); and Filipino/Tagalog, spoken by 1.4 percent (20,062) of LEP students. 8 

The enrollment of recent immigrant students is relatively even across elementary and 
secondary schools. 9 In 1997-98, of the 54,600 EIEA-eligible newcomer immigrants in the 
five districts with the largest newcomer populations, 10 47.3 percent were enrolled in grades 



Since iggo, California 
has led the states 
in both number and 
percentage of newcomer 
immigrant students. 



4 These data are from the Department of Education’s most recent biennial report to Congress on the EIEA, June 15, 
1999 (reporting aggregate data for the 1994-95 and 1995-96 school years). 

5 The EIEA is currently the only federal education program that targets funds io school districts experiencing rapid 
demographic change attributable to immigration. 

6 Includes school districts in the counties of Fresno, Kern, Kings. Madera. Merced, and Tulare. 

7 The Urban Institute obtained state-level EIEA-eligible pupil counts and EIEA. funding distribution to local districts 
from the California Department of Education (CDE), Language Policy and Leadership Office, for FYs 1995, 1 996, 
1997. and 1998. The CDE provided additional district and grade-level data for a sample of four high-immigrant dis- 
tricts (see previous footnote) and for the four Mellon-funded project districts. 

8 Characteristics of California LEP students. 1997-98, supplied by the California Department of Education, 
Educational Demographics Unit. Data sources are the California Basic Education Data System (CBEDS) and the 
Spring 1998 School Language Census, California Department of Education. 

9 As we note in chapter 2, however, the proportion of newcomer immigrants to total enrollment is generally greater at 
the secondary school level. 

JO Los Angeles. San Francisco. Compton, Fresno, and San Diego Unified School Districts. EIEA data provided by the 
California Department of Education. 



6-12. About 506,800 of LEP students (36.5 percent of ail California LEP students) were 
enrolled in those grades. 11 

Rapid growth and demographic change among LEP immigrants have outpaced the 
state’s capacity to meet student needs. According to one analysis of state data, the 1996-97 
ratio of fully credenualed bilingual teachers to LEP students was 1:85 for Spanish -speaking 
students and 1:889 for Vietnamese-speaking students. During the same period, over one- 
third of teachers working with LEP students were employed on emergency waivers pending 
completion of academic work required for an appropriate teaching credential. 12 



The California Tomorrow Demonstration Sites 

Hayward, California. Hayward is a metropolitan suburb of about 123,000 persons, 14 
miles south of Oakland and 25 miles southeast of San Francisco. Linked to its larger neigh- 
bors by a rapid transit system, Hayward’s workforce ranges from professional to technical, 
retail, wholesale, and manufacturing occupations. 

Hayward is also among the most racially and culturally diverse communities in 
California. At the beginning of the 1990s, its residents were 51.1 percent white (non- 
Hispanic), 23.9 percent Hispanic, 15.5 percent Asian, and 9.8 percent black. About 21.1 
percent of Hayward’s population was foreign born, more than half of whom (52.4 percent) 
came to the United States between 1980 and 1990. Among Hayward residents five years 
and older, almost one-third (3 1 .6 percent) reported speaking a language other than English 
at home and 14.2 percent were LEP (using our definition of speaking English less than 
“very well”). Of this LEP population, 46 percent spoke Spanish and 32 percent an Asian 
language as their primary language. 

State school data and interviews with local school officials indicate that the Hayward 
School District experienced a rapid population shift in the 1980s and through the mid- 
1990s, due in large measure to foreign immigration. 

In the five-year period between 1992-93 and 1997-98, for example, the school dis- 
trict’s total enrollment increased by 8.9 percent, even as white student enrollment fell by 
26.3 percent. The number of students the district designated as LEP increased during this 
period by 24.6 percent (from 4,762 to 5,932 students). The rate of increase among LEP 
students was more than double that for enrollment as a whole. 

In 1997-98, Hayward operated three comprehensive high schools serving a total of 
5,545 students. Thirty-two percent were receiving free or reduced-price lunches, 1 8 percent 
were in families on public assistance, 18 percent were LEP, and 9 percent had been in the 
United States less than three years. __ __ 

Although Spanish is the language spoken by most (60 percent) of the LEPIugh school 
students at Hayward, the district reported serving substantial numbers (at least 30 per 
group) whose primary languages were either Vietnamese, Tagalog (Filipino), Hindi, 

Punjabi, or Farsi (Persian). 

Project staff implemented demonstration projects at two of these schools, Tennyson 
High School and Hayward High School, and at a special newcomer center for LEP immi- 
grant youth, The English Language Center. Hayward was the only demonstration project 
to operate a newcomer center. This center, started in 1981, sen es students with the lowest 




1 1 These grade distribution numbers do not include 1 8,2 1 5 LEP students in ungraded special education programs or 
special alternative schools. Source: Spring 1998 School Language Census, California Department of Education. 

12 Ed-Source, 1998. Report based on data supplied by- the California Department of Education available at 
www.ed-data.k 1 2. ca. us// edfact_bilingual_rep.html 
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English proficiency in grades 7-12. Depending on English proficiency level, students are 
offered services in their native language, in ESL, and/ or specially modified English instruc- 
tion in the core subjects. Hayward operates a five-level ESL program. Students in the first 
three levels of ESL spend half of their day at the newcomer center and the other half 
at their regular middle or high school. Students with the lowest English proficiency (ESL 1 
and 2) are also offered American and world history in their native languages at the new- 
comer center. Students in ESL 4 and 5 are generally mainstreamed at the regular schools, 
but may receive modified English instruction in content areas (science, history, etc.) 
depending on the availability of specially trained teachers. 

Salinas, California. Salinas is a city of about 109,000 residents in the heart of one of 
the richest agricultural regions in the world, about 10 miles inland from -the Pacific Ocean 
and 1 00 miles south of San Francisco. Although it is home to more than 1 00 industrial and 
manufacturing facilities, civic leaders often promote Salinas as the “salad bowl of the 
world.” Among working persons ages 16 years and older, agriculture and retail trades are 
by far the most common occupations. 

In 1990, Hispanics accounted for slightly over half (50.6 percent) of the population of 
Salinas City. About 39 percent of residents were white, 8 percent Asian, and 3 percent 
black. More than a quarter of city residents (26 percent) were foreign born, about 45 per- 
cent of whom arrived in the United .States in the 10 years between 1980 and 1990. Among 
Salinas residents five years and older, 47 percent spoke a language other than" English at 
home and 27 percent were LEP. The vast majority of Salinas’s LEP population (88.5 per- 
cent) speak Spanish and 9 percent speak an Asian language as their first language. 

In the 1992--93 school year, the Salinas Union High School District 13 enrolled 9,589 stu- 
dents. By 1997-98, its enrollment had grown to 1 1,462. During that period, the portion of 
students designated as LEP by the district increased 46.8 percent (from 3,310 in 1992-93 to 
4,860 in 1997-98). As in Hayward, the number of LEP students in Salinas increased at more 
than double the rate of overall enrollment growth. 

In 1997-98, Salinas Union operated four comprehensive high schools serving 7,313 
students, the overwhelming majority (68 percent) of whom were Hispanic. The proportion 




13 Unlike Hayward Unified, which operates schools for students in K-12, Salinas Union operates schools for students 
in grades 7-12 only. Consequently, trend data are reported only for secondary school enrollments. 
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(39 percent) of Salinas high school students classified as LEP in 1997-98 is more than dou- 
ble the average for all California high schools. The district has a low proportion (5 percent) 
of newcomers relative to LEP students, reflecting stable residency patterns among Salinas’s 
Hispanic families and the fact that many LEP students remain classified as LEP long after 
completing three or more years of schooling. Spanish is the language spoken by an over- 
whelming 94.4 percent of LEP high school students in the district. The next most prevalent 
languages are in the Filipino group (Tagalog, Ilocano, and Cebuano), together accounting 
for about 3 percent of LEP students in Salinas high schools. 

Project staff worked with one comprehensive high school in Salinas, Alisal High 
School. The school offers limited native language instruction for newcomer students, a mul- 
tilevel sequence of ESL courses, and sheltered instruction in content areas. The education 
of LEP children at Alisal is governed by a court-ordered consent decree stipulating that 
LEP pupils in grades 7-12 are to be served in a “structured bilingual education pro- 
gram... designed to promote English language proficiency and sustain academic achieve- 
ment through the use of the student’s primary language....” 14 

.Almost two-thirds (61.7 percent) of students at Alisal High School in 1997-98 were LEP, 
the highest among Salinas high schools. Alisal also has the highest percentages of students 
receiving free/reduced-price lunches and families receiving Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) 15 assistance, as well as the lowest average SAT scores in the district. 

The Center for Language Minority Education and Research 
Demonstration Sites 

Long Beach, California. Long Beach is an urban community in Los Angeles County 
about 25 minutes’ driving distance from downtown Los Angeles. With about 453,000 resi- 
dents. Long Beach is California’s fifth-largest city. It has a diverse economy, including a 
strong tourist industry (more than 4 million visitors annually) and significant manufactur- 
ing, health, and education labor markets. 



14 Atihno i\ Salinas Union High School District. N.D. California, 1975. Consent Agreement, Revised May 1986. 

15 Aid to Families with Dependent Children. Data on welfare cash assistance were collected and reported by the state 
before the federal aid program's name was changed to the current Temporary .Assistance for Needy Families. 
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In 1990. Long Beach was 49.5 percent white. 23.6 percent Hispanic, 13.7 percent 
black, and 1 3.6 percent Asian. Almost a quarter (24.3 percent) of Long Beach’s population 
was foreign born, of whom 61.1 percent (63,612 individuals) reported entering the United 
States between 1980 and 1990. Among Long Beach residents five years of age and older, 
32.8 percent spoke a language other than English at home and 1 7.9 percent of residents 
were LE P. Among this LEP population, about 61.0 percent spoke Spanish and 34.5 percent 
an Asian/Pacific Island language as their primary language. 

In the 1992-93 school year, the Long Beach Unified School District enrolled 75,414 
students. Hispanic students were the largest racial/ ethnic group in the district. In the five 
years between 1992-93 and 1997-98, district enrollment increased to 85,900 students, a 14 
percent net increase, despite an 8.4 percent decline in non-Hispanic white student enroll- 
ment. The number of students designated LEP increased by 21 percent (from 24,692 to 
31,263 students) in the five years between 1992-93 and 1997-98. This is an average annual 
addition of over 1,300 LEP students per year and a net increase of 6,577 LEP students in 
the five-year period. LEP students accounted for 36.4 percent of the total district enroll- 
ment in 1997-98. The California State University collaboration with Long Beach Unified 
included one of the district’s middle schools. 

In 1997-98, Long Beach Unified operated 16 middle schools, serving 16,789 students 
in grades 6-8. 16 About 31.1 percent of Long Beach’s middle school students were identified 
as LEP by the school district, a number substantially higher than the statewide average for 
California middle school students (21.1 percent). About two-thirds of all middle school stu- 
dents (67.8 percent) were receiving free/reduced-price lunches and more than one-third 
(36.8 percent) of middle school students reported living in families receiving AFDC. 

Among LEP middle school students in Long Beach, 77.5 percent spoke Spanish as their 
primary language, 14.7 percent spoke Khmer (Cambodian), and 1 .7 percent spoke a Filipino 
language. The district also reported serving substantial numbers of middle school students (at 
least 30 per group) whose primary languages were Vietnamese, Samoan, and Lao. 

The demonstration project site in Long Beach was at the Hill Middle school. About 
32.8 percent of the students at Hill Middle were identified as LEP in 1997-98, a number 
roughlv equal to the middle school districtwide LEP average. About two-thirds of LEP stu- 



16 Including a special 8th-?rade academv with 383 students. 
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dents in this school were Spanish speakers, and another third spoke languages in the 
Southeast Asian group (including Khmer, Lao, Vietnamese, and Hmong). The curriculum 
and organization at Hill Middle followed the Accelerated Schools Model developed by 
Henry Levin at Stanford University. 17 This model involves teachers and administrators in 
theme-focused planning and problem-solving teams called cadres. At the Hill Middle 
School, the organization included an academic cadre (focused on curriculum development), 
a parent involvement cadre, and a school harmony cadre (focused on student relations and 
multiculturalism). The school also implemented the district’s multilevel English Language 
Development (ELD) program for LEP children, including core subject courses taught by 
teachers trained in the Specially Designed Academic Instruction in English (SDAIE) 
sheltered instruction method. 18 Rather than create new reform teams, project staff worked 
within the existing Accelerated School and district ELD program structures to promote 
project goals. 

Paramount, California. Located in Los Angeles County, Paramount is a town of about 
48,000 residents bordering the city of Long Beach. Paramount has been transformed 
in the past three decades from a predominandy white, suburban community to one that 
shares the more urban, multicultural characteristics of its larger neighbors, Long Beach 
and Los Angeles. As recently as 1970, only 19.5 percent of Paramount’s 34,892 population 
was Hispanic, less than 1 percent was African-American, and only 5.9 percent was foreign 
born. By 1990, the city had grown almost 37 percent (to 47,669 persons), and Hispanics 
had become the majority (60.8 percent). About a quarter (23 percent) of the population 
was white, 10.7 percent black, and 5.8 percent Asian. As in Long Beach, retail and manu- 
facturing jobs were the most common occupations in 1990 (48.6 percent of the workforce) 
among persons ages 16 and older. 

By 1990, Paramount’s foreign-born population had increased to 37.6 percent, almost 
half (48.6 percent) of whom had entered this country in the period between 1980 and 
1990. Among Paramount residents five years and older, 49.4 percent spoke a language 
other than English at home, and one-third (33.3) of residents were LEP. The vast majority 
(90.6 percent) of Paramount’s LEP population spoke Spanish and another 7.6 percent 
spoke an Asian language as their primary language. 
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District Racial/Ethnic Enrollment 1997-98 




17 See Levin. 1987, pp. 19-21. 

>8 See Gonzalez and Darling-Hammond, 1997, p. 100. 



In the 1992-93 school year, the Paramount Unified School District enrolled 13,585 
students, of whom 42.3 percent were designated LEP. By 1997-98, the number of students 
in the district had increased to 16,203, of whom 44.9 percent were designated LEP. 

Over the same period, the Hispanic student populadon in the school district increased 
from 71 percent to 75.6 percent and the non-Hispanic white student population declined to 
5 percent of the total. 

In the 1997-98 year, Paramount Unified operated only one high school, Paramount 
High School. Demonstration projects were implemented at this school and its adjacent 
9th- grade academy, which together served 3,401 students. 19 Of these, 32.9 percent (1,118) 
were identified as LEP. This is more than double the average (15.2 percent LEP) for all 
California high schools. Spanish is the primary language spoken by practically all (98 per- 
cent) of Paramount’s high school LEP students. Khmer-, Urdu-, Tagalog-, and Thai- 
speaking students together account for about 1 .5 percent. Paramount High School’s stan- 
dard program for LEP students included a multilevel ESL program, sheltered instruction in 
the required subjects, and some limited subject-matter instruction in the primary language 
for newcomer students with very limited English proficiency. 

Maryland. Although Maryland has not experienced the dramatic pace of foreign immi- 
gration evident in California, immigration is becoming increasingly important demographi- 
cally. In 1990, roughly 7.0 percent of Maryland residents were foreign born, a number 
comparable to the national average (7.9 percent) at that time. Between 1991 and 1996, 
however, the share of new immigrants coming to Maryland more than doubled. 

Among the 8.9 percent of Maryland residents who spoke a language other than 
English at home in 1990, just over one-third (37.6 percent of second-language speakers) 
were LEP. This statistic suggests that Maryland receives a higher proportion of immigrants 
with advanced English language skills than has recently been the case in California. The 
impact of immigration to Maryland has been concentrated in two counties. Two-thirds of 
Maryland’s foreign -born population (67.3 percent) and nearly two-thirds of individuals in 
Maryland over five years of age who were LEP in 1990 (61.6 percent) resided in either 
Montgomery or Prince George’s Counties. These counties include the northern and east- 
ern suburbs of greater metropolitan Washington, D.C. 

The University of Maryland, Baltimore County 
Demonstration Sites 

Prince George's County Public Schools. Prince George’s County is part of the 
greater Washington metropolitan region encompassing nearly 500 square miles immeSiate- 
ly east of the District of Columbia. The county ranges from large equestrian farms to 
densely populated residential communities and commercial centers. The federal govern- 
ment was the single largest employer (21.2 percent) as late as 1990. All public schools are 
governed by a unitary county board, the Prince George’s County Public Schools system. 

Prince George’s County has undergone dramatic demographic shifts in the past two 
decades. More than half white (58.8 percent) in 1980, the county had become half black 
(50.7 percent) by 1990. In 1997, the county’s population was about 56 percent black. 

The county’s foreign-born population share has also been increasing. It jumped 74.4 
percent from 1980 to 1990, to account for 9.5 percent of the county’s total population — 



19 Although 9th-grade students were served in a "9th-grade academy” in a separate building, data for grades 9-12 are 
reported together as one highiSelioC>l unit bv the state. 
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more than half (55.4 percent) of the county’s total foreign born in 1990 had entered the 
county during the previous decade. The characteristics of the county’s foreign-born popu- 
lation also changed in that decade. In 1980, almost one-quarter (24.3 percent) of the coun- 
ty’s foreign-born residents were from Europe; about 35 percent from Asian countries; 23.7 
percent from Mexico, the Caribbean, and Central or South America; and 4.6 percent from 
sub-Saharan Africa. By 1 990. the European and Asian shares had declined to 11.0 and 
30.4 percent, respectively; the Caribbean and Latin American share had grown to almost 
40 percent; and the sub-Saharan African share had also grown to 12.0 percent. Finally, the 
proportion of residents five years and older who were LEP had increased from 2.8 percent 
of the population in 1980 to 4.6 percent in 1990. Spanish was the predominant primary 



The relatively modest LEP 
and immigrant numbers 
mask the impact of recent 
immigration on the Prince 
George’s County schools that 
actually serve LEP children. 



language spoken among almost half (47.4 percent) of the LEP residents in 1990. Asian lan- 
guages were the primary language spoken by another quarter (24.5 percent), with several 
Arabic and sub-Saharan African language groups also represented among Prince George’s 
County residents. 

In 1997-98, the school district enrolled 125,637 students, of whom 
3.8 percent were LEP (up from 2.5 percent in 1992-93). Of the 4,736 LEP 
students enrolled in 1997-98, 26.4 percent were in middle school or high 
school. About 2,450 of the district’s immigrant students had been in 
U.S. schools for less than three years. Just over 40 percent of district stu- 
dents were receiving free or reduced-price lunches. 

The relatively modest LEP and immigrant numbers mask the impact 
of recent immigration on the Prince George’s County schools that actually 
serve LEP children. Because the LEP numbers are small relative to the dis- 
trict’s total population, the district concentrates its special. language develop- 
ment programs for LEP students in only a few schools and reassigns LEP 
students from other neighborhoods to those schools. This practice is com- 
mon in school districts that have only recently become destinations for sig- 
nificant numbers of new immigrants. Prince George’s County operates special language 
development programs — English for speakers of other languages (ESOL) in only 6 of its 
26 middle schools and 7 of its 24 high schools. In 1997-98, the average proportion of LEP 
students at LEP-serving schools was 5.8 percent at the high school level and 10.3 percent at 



the middle school level. At some of the middle schools the percentage of LEP students was 
as high as 14 to 16 percent. 

Spanish was the dominant primary language spoken by LEP high school students in 
the county in 1997-98, accounting for 45 percent of all LEP students. Amharic, an 
Ethiopian language, is the next most common primary language, accounting for about 6.5 
percent of LEP students. The district also serves significant numbers of students (at least 
30 per group) whose native languages are Arabic, French (predominantly among African 
and Caribbean immigrants), Krio (Sierra Leone), Somali, and one or more of the Chinese 
languages. 

The Prince George’s Countv demonstration projects took place in two immigrant- 
serving high school/middle school pairs: Northwestern High School and one of its feeder 
schools, Orem Middle School; and Bladensburg High School and its feeder, Wirt Middle 
School. Unlike the California projects, where university consulting partners worked directly 
with schoolteachers, the UMBC projects were structured as collaboratives with the school 



district’s Office of ESOL and Language Minority Affairs. UMBC staff directed the project 



and served as consultants, but district staff took day-to-day responsibility for working with 
teachers and coordinating activities at the school sites. 



Summary 

The PRIME demonstration sites are emblematic of how immigration has affected schools 
in the United States. California has experienced high and sustained levels of immigration 
in almost ail geographic regions of the state and in urban, rural, and suburban school dis- 
tricts. Newcomers have dramatically affected the ethnic/racial makeup, poverty levels, and 
language ability of the school-enrolled population. The California sites mirror this diversity' 
and the challenges it presents to educators. Maryland has experienced immigration levels 
more nearly approximating the national average, but the impact of this immigration 
has been unevenly distributed both across and within school districts. Many immigrants to 
Maryland have setded in communities where foreign immigration is a relatively new phe- 
nomenon. In almost all cases, the changes wrought by immigration have outpaced the 
capacity of schools to meet changing student needs. 



NEW FACES, NEW CHALLENGES 



CHAPTER 4 



We begin this chapter with a focus on two limited English proficient (LEP) immigrant sub- 
groups increasingly found in grades 7-12: underschooled teen newcomers and long-term 
LE P students. Underschooled newcomers have typically been in U.S. schools for four years 
or less. Most arrive with little or no English language fluency, have limited literacy in their 
native languages, and perform three or more years below the age-appropriate grade level in 
math and other core academic subjects. 

Long-term LEPs, as previously noted, is a term teachers have coined to describe a 
growing number of first (and sometimes second)-generation teen children of immigrants, 
who have been educated in U.S. elementary schools, are usually orally fluent in English, but 
continue to perform several years below grade level in English reading comprehension and 
writing skills. — 

Both underschooled and long-term LEPs share a common dilemma: The typical 
English as a second language (ESL), English for speakers of other languages (ESOL), or 
bilingual program is not designed to meet their specific needs. 

The second section introduces four challenges to immigrant education that occupied 
center stage in the Mellon demonstration projects: (1) the search for ways to address the lit- 
eracy needs of students within secondary schools not designed to focus on basic literacy 
development, (2) the challenge of accelerating subject learning for students who are not 
ready for English instruction in mainstream classes, (3) the lack of appropriate assessment 
tools for evaluating the progress of LEP students in secondary schools, and (4) long-term 
shortages of new teachers specially trained to work with English language learners. We 
revisit these challenges in chapters 5 and 6 in light of the structure of secondary schools 
and the school accountability movement. 

We close this chapter with an overview of how the political and fiscal contexts in 
which secondary schools operate tend to constrain educators’ abilities to respond effectively 
to LEP immigrants. Federal assistance to LEP and other disadvantaged children often is a 
critical source of assistance in high-poverty school districts. 1 But local officials- tend to target 
federal assistance to elementary schools, thus limiting services to students in the upper 
grades. Educators working in districts experiencing rapid immigration-related demographic 
change also note that anti-immigrant sentiments in their local communities tend to con- 
strain reform and often limit the use of available resources for language-related services. 



New Faces: Underserved Groups 

Immigrant youths enter U.S. schools with such diverse educational backgrounds that it is 
almost impossible to generalize about immigrant education. This section focuses on specific 
immigrant subgroups whose education poses special challenges to secondary schools. 
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Underschooled Newcomer Teens. High school teachers we interviewed emphasized 
that the single strongest predictor of academic success for newcomers, outside of English 
language fluency, is how much prior schooling students have had in their native countries. 
Students who learned basic grammar rules in their native languages — who can identify the 
functions of an adjective, subject, or verb in a sentence — are well positioned to make suc- 
cessful transitions to English language literacy. Yet many schools are admitting growing 
numbers of newcomer teen students who arrive in the United States with significant gaps 
in their formal schooling, having often been out of school for three or more years before 
entering this country. This trend is particularly evident in schools, like those we studied, 
that receive refugee students or proportionally large numbers of students from Mexico, 
Central America, and the Caribbean. Publicly supported schooling in many of those coun- 
tries ends at the equivalent of 6th grade; in some countries adolescent students are only 
required to attend school part-time. 

Schools rarely collect data on the immigrant student’s prior schooling, so it is not 
known how many underschooled newcomer teens there are in American schools. 
Nevertheless, data on LEP students (which include first-generation newcomers as well as 
second-generation students) suggests that the number of underschooled LEP immigrants in 
secondary schools has grown significantly in the past two decades. One published estimate, 
for example, indicates that 20 percent of all LEP students at the high school level and 12 
percent of LEP students at the middle school level have missed two or more years of 
schooling since age six. 2 Demonstration project teachers in one California school district 
estimated that as many as 1 5 percent of their high school LEP students could be classified 
as underschooled. 3 Project estimates ran higher in Maryland schools that received large 
numbers of refugee students during the late 1 980s and early 1 990s. 4 

The educational predicament that these students share is clear. They enter U.S. sec- 
ondary schools with a weak foundation for learning a second language and have difficulty 
working at age-appropriate levels in required subjects even when taught in their native/pri- 
mary languages. 5 Teachers report that underschooled teens also tend to lack basic study 
skills that promote classroom learning. One teacher, for example, described new refugee 
students in a middle school who did not know how to use a pencil and were unaccustomed 
to sitting in a classroom for extended periods or raising their hands to be recognized. 

Making classroom instruction fruitful for these students required that teachers devote 
several months to helping them learn the study habits and classroom behavior expected in 
their new environment. Teachers also noted that the imperative many underschooled 
newcomers feel to take a job, at least part-time, further complicates the already daunting 
tasks of language and subject-matter learning. 6 

The dilemma facing secondary school teachers of underschooled youth is also clear. 
Because most ESL and bilingual education programs for secondary school youth assume 




2 Fleishman and Hopstock, 1993. 

3 Olsen, Jaramillo, McCall-Perez, and White, 1999, p. 170. 

4 For a more detailed account of how the Prince George’s County demonstration projects addressed diversity among 
high -achieving and underschooled immigrant youth, see Crandall and Greenblatt, 1998, and Crandall et al., 1998. 

5 For a discussion of similar findings from a study of programs for underschooled immigrant secondary school students 
in New York City, see Garcia, 1999. In her New York City study, Garcia found that in addition to possessing signifi- 
cant continuity gaps in their formal schooling, many poor Caribbean and Latin American immigrant teens were pre- 
viously taught by teachers who themselves had limited formal schooling. 

6 Indeed, teachers observed that their underschooled students are especially vulnerable to dropping out because they 
(or. in some cases, their parents) often perceive smaller short-term returns from continued schooling at this age than 
from entering the workforce. 
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some native language literacy as a foundation for secondary language learning, they are not 
designed to develop the basic literacy children usually acquired in elementary schools. 7 
Moreover, few instructional materials are commercially available to guide teachers who 
work with underschooled teens. 

Long-Term LEPs. Another subgroup of students who puzzled teachers in the demonstra- 
tion secondary schools were variously described as long-term LEPs or low-literacy students. 
Often included in this subgroup were “world-English” speakers from African and 
Caribbean nations. The common characteristic of these students is that they are orally pro- 
ficient in English but continue to experience serious difficulties in reading comprehension 
and writing. These students also tend to perform poorly in mainstream classes. A California 
Tomorrow report illustrates the challenge. Teachers in one northern California district 
found that over 42 percent of the district’s secondary LEP students are still classified LEP 
after six or more years in U.S. schools. 

“[Of these students, Ojver one-third were born in the U.S.; others immigrated at a 
young age or were bi-national, living alternatively in Mexico and California.... 
[T]hey had the highest course failure rates (grades of D s and F’s) and greatest lack 
of credit accrual among their peers. Spanish was the language of 88 percent of 
these long-term LEP students, though Spanish speakers only represented 54 per- 
cent of [the district’s] LEP population.” 8 

The percent of orally proficient LEP students ranged from about 45 percent to over 70 
percent in California Tomorrow’s project high schools. Although no state or national data 
give the number of long-term LEP students, 8 there is evidence that the problem is perva- 
sive. According to the 1998 California School Language Census, for example, more than 
201,840 (about 14 percent) of the state’s 1.4 million LEP students are not served in any 
special language instructional services. 10 Research by California Tomorrow at the Program 
in Immigrant Education (PRIME) sites suggests that the vast majority of these students 
may be long-term LEP. 1 1 

The dilemma for teachers working with long-term LEPs is that these students have 
typically already taken, and been promoted from, their schools English language develop- 
ment programs (bilingual/ESL) and so have exhausted all available special language 
development services. Although still formally classified as LEP, they are now served almost 
exclusively in mainstream classes by regular subject-area teachers with no language devel- 
opment support. In fact, many of these students speak only English and usually have 
no formal training in their parents’ native languages. The education needs they face are no 



7 See Garcia, 1999; Mace-Matluck, Alexander- Kasparik, and Queen, 1998; Crandall and Greenblatt, 1998; and 
Crandall et al., 1998. 

8 Olsen et al., 1999, p. 194. 

9 In some local jurisdictions, students who are orally proficient in English may no longer be formally classified as LEP. 
In one Mellon-sponsored survey, the Council of Chief State School Officers found that roughly a third of all states 
had no requirements or criteria for guiding local schools in determining when LEP students should be redesignated 
as fully English proficient and ready to leave language assistance programs. See Council of Chief State School 
Officers, 1992. 

•0 Likewise, national data from the U.S. Department of Education s Office for Civil Rights, Fall 1994, Elementary 
and Secondary School Civil Rights Compliance Report” indicate that 12.6 percent of LEPs in U.S. schools are not 
receiving any special language development services. Although no research has been done to determine why these 
students are not served, the experience of the demonstration schools suggests that many unserved LEP students are 
long-term LEPs who are orally proficient in English and have placed out of a school’s special language services. 

" Olsen et al., 1999. pp. 193-200. 
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longer rooted in language per se but rather in the more basic reading and writing skills usu- 
ally acquired in primary grades. As with the underschooled youth, there is little research on 
long-term LEP students and few instructional models, books, or materials are adapted for 
use by low'-literacy students in secondary schools. And as we discuss in the next section, few' 
of the teachers long-term LEPs encounter in mainstream classes have any special training 
on how' to w r ork effectively with them. 



Special Challenges of Meeting the Language and Literacy Needs 
of LEP Immigrant Youth in Secondary Schools 

This section briefly introduces four special challenges school reformers faced as they 
worked to improve learning conditions for poor-performing LEP immigrant students. Each 
of these topics is revisited in the chapters that follow in light of the organization of second- 
ary schools and the advent of the standards-based school reform movement. 



The challenges presented 
by teens with poor literacy 
skills suggested the need 
for schoolwide reform and 
the participation of teachers 
and professional staff from 
all school departments. 



Confronting the Need to Teach Basic Literacy Skills in Secondary Schools. 

As teachers and project leaders learned more about the special educational needs of under- 
schooled and long-term LEPs, they realized that meaningful reform would necessarily 
entail a curriculum and a set of basic literacy development strategies typically associated 
with elementary, not secondary, schools. In addition to learning a new language, under- 
schooled students often needed to learn elementary reading comprehension strategies (e.g., 
learning to identify main ideas or comparisons in texts) and needed to work at acquiring 
basic writing skills (e.g., mastering formal sentence structure, chronological narration, or 
summarization). Working on these fundamental skills in turn implied orga- 
nizational structures not normally found or easily arranged within the 
typical secondary school schedule. That is, they required small classes and 
opportunities for cross-departmental collaboration or individualized instruc- 
tion over expanded periods of the school dav. Indeed, the challenges pre- 
sented by teens with poor literacy skills suggested the need for schoolwide 
reform and the participation of teachers and professional staff from all 
school departments. (Chapter 5 is devoted to an expanded analysis of these 
organizational challenges to literacy learning in secondary schools.) 



Accelerating Subject Area Learning for LEP Youth in Grades 7-12. 

The high school's most basic mission is to have every student master 
the core curricula. This is a formidable task for students struggling to learn 
English and is especially daunting for students working to bridge literacy 
gaps in secondary schools. In the typical social science class, for example, 
students must be able to construct arguments and discuss alternative solutions to social 
problems in English. In mathematics, students must work with English texts containing 
vocabulary specific to math (e.g., integer, algebraic) as well as everyday words that have 
different meanings in mathematics (e.g., table, irrational). The predicament for many LEP 
immigrants is that this level of academic English may take four to seven years to acquire 
under the best of circumstances, 12 while the window of time students have to master the 
subjects required for graduation is limited. 13 Likewise, the task of making content instruc- 



12 Sec Hakuia. Buder, and Witt. 2000; August and Hakuta. 1997; and Thomas and Collier, 1997. 



13 See Anstrom. 1997. 
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tion accessible to LEP students places new strains on mainstream subject teachers who 
increasingly find LEP immigrants in their classes. This challenge has grown as states 
adopt more stringent performance standards for secondary students in the core academic 

subjects. 

Educators in demonstration sites struggled with the problem of promotmg content 
learning among English language learners.'* Still, despite the urgency of subject learning 
for newcomer teens, school reformers acknowledge that little basic research exists on how 
best to teach content in the various knowledge domains (science, math, social studies, 
and the humanities) to adolescent students learning in a second language at various stages 

of proficiency. 15 

Few Assessment Tools for Evaluating the Academic Progress of Secondary 
LEP Students. LEP student assessment was a controversial issue in nearly every demon- 
stration project we visited. An often-cited concern was that the lack of authoritative instru- 
ments for assessing newcomers’ language, literacy, and content knowledge frustrated the 
school improvement process. In some areas, such as reading comprehension and oral 
English proficiency, teachers preferred to use multiple measures (e.g., portfolios, teacher 
observations, criterion-referenced tests) to assess student progress. But without authoritative 
methods or standards, assessment of students’ language development often varied widely 
from school to school and became an object of contention among educators. 

In other areas— measuring knowledge in the academic subjects, for example— teachers 
could not find assessment instruments professionally validated for use with students learn- 
ing these subjects in a second language. Teachers believed that to accurately assess LEP stu- 
dent knowledge in subject areas, some students should be evaluated in their primary lan- 
guages whUe others should receive special accommodations (i.e., extra time or modified 
questions) on existing assessments. Although education experts have endorsed these assess- 
ment strategies, '6 the policy trends appear to be going in the opposite direction. That is, 
state and local authorities are requiring that all LEP students take the same assessment 
tests, under the same conditions, as all other students. Without authoritative assessment 
instruments validated for use with LEP students, teachers argued that it was difficult to 
evaluate student progress or draw fair conclusions about school effectiveness. And without 
progress measures, it was difficult to make the case for resources to mount school improve- 
ment programs. (We return to this topic in chapter 6 as it relates to_the standards-based 
school accountability movement.) 

Shortages of Specially Trained staff. A long-term shortage of new teachers specially 
trained to work with LEP students undeTscores the importance of training veteran teachers 
to work more effectively with new populations of LEP immigrants. In 1994) for example, 
leaders in the California Tomorrow demonstration project estimated that 60 percent of 
LEP students in its three participating Hayward high schools were receiving inappropriate 
services because of an insufficiendy prepared workforce. National data suggest that 
Hayward’s problems are shared by a large number of schools across the country. According 
to data from the 1993-94 Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), only 30 percent of public 



U s« also Olsen et Z 1999: Crandall, 1993. 1995; Echevarria, Vogt, and Short. 2000: also, Echevarria and Graves. 
1998^Lhevama. a Mellon project associate, elaborates on the sheltered-Engltsh concept unplemented at demon- 
stration sites in Long Beach and Paramount, California.) 



'5 See August and Hakuta, 1997, pp. 73-74. 

16 See Gottlieb, 1999; Anstrom. 1997; and Navarrete and Gustkee, 1996. 
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school teachers instructing LEP students reported receiving any special training for working 
with these students. Fewer than 3 percent of teachers with LEP students reported holding 
a degree in ESL or bilingual education. Moreover, 27 percent of all schools with bilingual/ 
ESL staff vacancies — and 33 percent in central city school districts — reported finding 
them “difficult” or “impossible” to fill. 17 In this environment, schools in high-immigrant 
communities are finding that they must invest in school-based professional development for 
veteran mainstream teachers to help them learn new skills and gain an understanding of 
how students acquire language. 18 

The Politics of Immigrant Education 

The capacity of schools to respond to the needs of LEP immigrants is substantially shaped 
by fiscal and political forces external to the schools. Consistent with other studies, educators 
in the demonstration schools emphasized that (apart from English language acquisition 
initiatives) immigrant integration and education is not an explicit policy concern among 
state and national education leaders. 19 One consequence of this policy void is that few 
resources are targeted to the schools that bear much of the fiscal and institutional burdens 
of immigration. Also, language policy and immigration issues have been hotly contested in 
the high-immigration states and localities where the demonstration projects were located. 
These political battles, and the anti-immigrant rhetoric that often surrounds them, have 
had largely negative consequences for public school educators struggling to meet the needs 
of LEP immigrant youth. 20 Most notably, school leaders in the Southern California sites, 
citing legal and political uncertainty surrounding bilingual education, avoided offering any 
native language instruction courses to LEP students. 

Federal Resource Policy. The vast majority of support for public schooling comes from 
state and local governments. 21 Nevertheless, political analysts have long recognized that 
poor and minority students fare poorly in the local competition for limited resources. Thus, 
state and local initiatives for special needs populations have been strongly influenced by fed- 
eral funding and civil rights enforcement. 

The Department of Education reports, for example, that more than 90 percent of all 
LEP students in this country are served in special programs supported by federal targeted 
assistance. 22 California, with its large and demographically diverse student population, is no 
exception. Its state programs for LEP students and for economically disadvantaged and 
learning disabled students — and, most recently, its standards-based reform initiatives — are 
structured to meet federal policy priorities and funding requirements. As already noted, 
however, explicit attention to the needs of immigrant populations has beenTveak at The 
national level and, perhaps as a consequence, at the state level as well. 23 




17 U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey, 1993-94. 

18 See Gonzalez and Darling-Hammond, 1997. 

19 See also, e.g., Hill and McDonnell, 1993. 

20 See Christian, in press. 

21 In 1995-96, the state share of support for elementary and secondary education was 47.5 percent and the local share 
was 45.9 percent. The federal share of support was 6.6 percent. See National Clearinghouse for Education Statistics, 
1998. 

22 Macias, 1998. 

23 In an earlier study of immigrant education in six high-immigration states, McDonnell and Hill found that immi- 
grant students were not viewed bv federal or state policymakers as a distinct group requiring polic>- remedies, inde- 
pendent of immigrants' need to learn English. 
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Currently, for example, the Emergency Immigrant Education Act of 1984 (EIEA) is 
the only federal targeted assistance program specifically for immigrant education. 2+ To 
qualify for EIEA funds, as noted, a school district must have either at least 500 newcomers 
(defined as immigrant children enrolled in U.S. schools for less than three academic years) 
or at least 3 percent of its enrollment composed of immigrant newcomers. Historically, 
funding for EIEA has been small relative to funding for other federal education programs. 25 
In fiscal year 1998, for example, the $150 million EIEA appropriation was less than one 
percent of the Department of Education’s 1 5.2 billion dollars supporting elementary and 
secondary education. 20 The Department of Education’s EIEA participation data indicate 
that districts received only about $170 for each eligible immigrant student during fiscal year 
1 999.27 Since these dollars are intended as impact aid, there is great flexibility in how dis- 
tricts may use them. On average, districts spend about 1 5 percent of their EIEA funds to 
defray general operating costs (e.g., construction, space acquisition, transportation, over- 
head, and administration). 28 But because these funds go to districts, rather than schools, it 
is not known how much support goes to school-level activities or how these funds are dis- 
tributed among elementary and secondary schools. In any event, this small funding source 
is not likely to be a significant portion of most individual schools resources. 

By contrast, state and federal governments have increased targeted funds to 
high-poverty schools where LEP/immigrants are often served, although there is evidence 
that secondary schools have benefited comparatively little from these new resources. Tide 
I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) is the single largest targeted 
assistance program for poor children administered by the Department of Education. 20 
In 1999, the Department of Education made about $7.6 billion in grants to local schools 
and estimated that in the year 2000 Tide I grants would serve as many as 12 million stu- 
dents in 44,000 schools. 30 These Tide I dollars consdtute an important potenual resource 
for secondary schools that need to implement literacy, language development, extended 
day, parental involvement, and professional development programs. Such programs may be 
critical to LEP/immigrant education but are not typically found in secondary schools, in 
good part because such schools are substantially less likely than elementary schools to 
receive Tide I funds. Although secondary schools accounted for about one-third of all Tide 
I — eligible poverty' students in 1997-98, they received only 15 percent of Tide I funds and 
constituted only 1 1 percent of Tide I schools. Moreover, when secondary schools did 
participate in Tide I, they tended to receive smaller allocations — averaging $372 per Tide 
I— eligible student, compared with $495 in elementary schools. 31 



24 In 1999. Congress earmarked 1997 surplus refugee assistance funds to establish a small program (S14 million in FY 
1999) to assist states with school districts receiving large numbers of school-age refugee children. These funds are 
available on a competitive basis, and individual grants are projected to range from SI 00,000 to SI. 5 million for the 
largest states. Because these funds come from a previous year’s surplus, there is some uncertainty whether Congress 
will continue the program beyond FY 1999. 

25 See US. Department of Education, 1999. 

26 National Center for Education Statistics, 1998. 

2? U.S. Department of Education, 1998, “Fiscal Year 1999 Budget,” and “Guide to U.S. Department of Education 
Programs and Resources.” 

28 See US. Department of Education, 1999, “Biennial Report.” 

29 Only the Department of Agriculture's child nutrition program is larger, at about S8.8 billion in Pi 1998. In fact, 
about 93 percent of all school districts in the nation receive Title I funds. See US. Department of Education, 1999, 
“Study of Education Resources.” 

30 U.S. Department of Education, 1999. “FY 2000 Budget Summary.'’ 

31 U.S. Department of Education. 1999. “Targeting Schools.” 
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Since 1994. changes to the ESEA have made it easier for secondary schools to use ESEA 
funds to mount comprehensive school reform projects such as school restructuring, school- 
community* partnerships, class size reduction, and other reforms. 32 But the Department of 
Education reports that most schoolwide reform initiatives using ESEA funds have still been 
at the elementary level and, further, that Title I has not spurred significant reforms in 
participating secondary schools. 33 The PRIME demonstration projects were all in districts 
receiving Title I and EIEA assistance. Prior to project implementation, however, only two 
of the five participating districts were leveraging targeted assistance funds at the secondary 
level to mount comprehensive school reforms or schoolwide professional development 
efforts around LEP immigrant education. 

The federal government s only assistance program targeted specifically to LEP students 
is Title VII of ESEA (Bilingual Education Act). The $204 million appropriated for Title 
VII programs in 1998 (excluding the EIEA program) 34 is also relatively small by compari- 
son to other federal school aid programs. Further, because these funds are intended prima- 
rily for start-up, capacity building, or demonstration purposes, they are awarded to school 
districts on a competitive basis and for limited periods of time. The Department of 
Education reports that roughly six of even* seven school districts that applied for Title VII 
funds in 1998 were turned away because of the limited amount of funds available to the 
program. 35 Only one of the five participating districts was operating a Title VH-supported 
program during the demonstration project implementation period. 

Language and Immigration Politics. The dramatic increase in the number of new 
immigrants in many communities has stirred high levels of public debate over the impact 



32 U.S. Department of Education. 1995. 

33 U.S. Department of Education. 1999. “Education Excellence.’’ 

3 3 Congress reorganized the EIEA program as a subset of Title V II in 1994. 
33 See U.S. Department of Education. 2000. “Q&A Fact Sheet.’' 
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of immigration on schools and the role schools should play in immigrant integration. 

In November 1994, almost 60 percent of California voters approved a ballot initiative 
(Proposition 1 87) designed to end public school services for undocumented immigrants in 
elementary, secondary, and postsecondary schools. The proposed law would have required 
California public school teachers to demand proof of legal residency from students and 
report suspected undocumented aliens to the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

The resulting statute was immediately challenged in the federal courts and remained in 
legal limbo for five years, until a newly elected governor reached an accord with civil rights 
groups that effectively shelved the law in July 1999. 

In June 1998, California voters approved another ballot initiative (Proposition 227) 
aimed at severely restricting all forms of bilingual and native language instruction for LEP 
students in California schools^ 6 Although it prompted various legal challenges, federal 
courts declined to bar implementation of the new law pending legal appeals. Responses to 
Proposition 227 have varied widely across the state — with the effect on bilingual education 
programs determined, in part, by the local political climate toward immigrants and immi- 
grant education. 

In two PRIME demonstration districts, Long Beach and Paramount, the law was nar- 
rowlv interpreted and school officials moved swifdy to implement the English immersion 
provisions of the law. In neighboring Los Angeles, the state's largest-school 
district, school leaders responded to Proposition 227 by offering two types 
of English language immersion programs: Model A, an English-only 
environment with bilingual aides offering limited help to non-English speak- 
ers, and Model B, English immersion taught by certified bilingual teachers. 
An additional 1 0 percent of students are taught in bilingual settings 
approved for students whose parents request waivers from the law’s provi- 
sions. Even so, the district’s Model B English immersion program drew 
threats of a lawsuit from local activists, who contended that bilingual 
teachers were using too much native language instruction to teach core 
subjects. 37 The impact of these events on the education of underschooled 
LEPs and others who are not ready to profit from full-time instruction in 
English has not yet been fully evaluated. 38 

In Hayward, where community support of native language instruction 
has been strong, Proposition 227 thus far has had no practical effect on 
classroom instruction. Hayward school officials initially convinced a local 
court to order state consideration of a districtwide waiver from Proposition 227’s require- 
ments. Although a state appeals court ultimately rejected the district’s legal challenge to the 
law in September 1999, district officials announced that they would enlist parental consent 
to continue most bilingual programs. 39 Bilingual programs in Salinas are protected by a 



36 Proposition 227 generally prohibits bilingual or native language instruction in California schools subject to specific 
exceptions. “Sheltered English immersion” is allowed for all LEP students for up to one year, parents may apply for 
a waiver of the limit on bilingual /native language instruction for (1) children who already possess good English 
language skills , (2) children older than 10 for whom school staff determine that bilingual /native language instruction 
would best contribute to rapid English language acquisition, and (3) children with special physical, emotional, psy- 
chological, or educational needs, subject to standards set by the local Board of Education. 

37 Louis Sahagun, “L.A. Schools Are Abusing Prop. 227. Report Says,” Los Angeles Tunes. Thursday, July 1, 1999, 

Metro Section, p. B-3. 



38 But see Hakuta et al., 2000. 

39 San Francisco Chronicle , “Districts Give Parents Final Say on Proposition 227. Schools Will Grant Waivers as Law 
Permits.” September 29, 1999, p. A 15; also, “Court Strengthens Ban on Bilingual Education,” September 28, 1999, 
p. A18. 
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long-standing federal court order that retains jurisdiction over LEP immigrant education 
in that district. Even in Hayward, however, political turmoil at the state level has caused 
confusion among educators about how to proceed. 

These events in California are perhaps extreme examples of political trends that 
afreet LEP immigrant education across the country. At this writing, four proposed English 
Only laws were pending in the 106th Congress. 40 These laws would variously repeal 
the Bilingual Education Act, terminate the Office of Bilingual Education and Minority 
Languages Affairs in the Department of Education, repeal bilingual election requirements 
of the Voting Rights Act of 1965, and raise the level of English language proficiency 
required of all applicants for U.S. citizenship. One of the pending bills would achieve these 
purposes through a constitutional amendment. Between 1 990 and 1 998, at least nine states 
passed Official English laws 41 and several other states considered such legislation. The 
effect of such political activity on school programming for LEP immigrant students has not 
been systematically studied, but project teachers emphasized that their colleagues and 
school leaders find it difficult to commit to reforms in the absence of political consensus in 
support of change. 



Summary - 

This chapter introduced a number of challenges faced by schools charged with educating 
immigrant children. Teachers are struggling to address the literacy needs of underschooled 
and long-term LEPs within secondary schools not designed to focus on basic literacy 
development. Teachers must also find ways of accelerating the subject learning of students 
working to master the core curricula in a second language. This work is frustrated by the 
lack of appropriate assessment tools for evaluating the progress of LEP students in 
secondary schools and by long-term shortages of new teachers specially trained to work 
with English language learners. All of these challenges are compounded by the often con- 
tentious politics that surround immigrant education in many communities. 




40 H R. 123 (Barr); H.J.Res. 21 to Amend the Constitution (Doolittle); H R. 50 (Stump); and H R. 1005 (King). 
4J Alabama, Alaska, Georgia. Missouri. Montana. New Hampshire, South Dakota, Virginia, and Wyoming. 
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their native languages. In discussing their work with LEP/ immigrants, language develop- 
ment teachers and project staff described two broad organizational barriers that bear on 
teaching and learning: the division of work and responsibility among professional staff, and 
an inflexible school schedule that does not accommodate student or teacher needs. 

Division of Work and Responsibility 

Special Instruction for LEP Immigrants: Organizationally Isolated. Secondary' 
schools typically respond to the needs of growing numbers of newcomer LEP/immigrant 
students bv creating special programs. This institutional response reflects the prevailing 
norm of staff specialization that characterizes the secondary school as a whole. In demon- 
stration schools, for example, LEP students were served in transitional bilingual programs, 
English as a second language (ESL) programs, or English for speakers of other languages 
(ESOL) programs. In one project district, LEP/ immigrants split their day between compre- 
hensive secondary schools and a half-day newcomer school . 4 In others, they were served 
in double-period classes with a single teacher for a large part of the school day. Teachers in 
these programs usually have special certification in language development, and the pro- 
grams often constitute a separate self-contained department within the school. 

The school professionals we talked with tended to agree that the initial segregation of 
LEP/immigrant students makes good pedagogical sense for meeting their first-order needs: 
All LEP students need to work intensely on basic oral English language skills. Some 
may be unfamiliar with the Roman alphabet or specific sounds associated with its letters 
in English. Underschooled immigrant students with low literacy skills also need immediate 
and extended time to improve reading comprehension and writing skills. Some severely 
underschooled and refugee youths need specialized attention to learn basic American class- 
room conventions like raising their hands and taking turns. Teachers often mentioned that 
language learners who are self-conscious about their English skills or accents respond better 
to instruction in a sheltered environment, with teachers specially trained to encourage lan- 
guage learning. Instruction in self-contained newcomer or language development programs 
serves all these purposes. Beyond the first-order language acquisition tasks, however, lies 
the ultimate educational goal for all LEP/immigrant students: to be prepared for effective 
participation in mainstream classes with their native-born peers. 

Organizational Barriers to Helping LEP/lmmigrants Make Smooth Transitions 
to Mainstream Instruction. Gaining access to the core curriculum and to the school’s 
extracurricular life requires that students master the academic English used in mainstream 
classrooms. They must study academic subjects taught entirely in English, using texts and 
materials that assume advanced English language competence. But the short time span 
and rigid sequencing of courses in secondary schools demand that LEP students begin (or 
resume) content learning in the core subjects before they have acquired strong academic 
English skills. High school students especially, who might have only four years to complete 
the requirements for a diploma, cannot wait the two or more years it might take to fully 
master English 5 before resuming instruction in math, science, and social studies. 



A Newcomer schools are specially designed for immigrant students, usually offering educational programs and support 
services tailored to their special needs. Newcomer schools or programs are generally short-term or part-time place- 
ments emphasizing effective transitions to mainstream classrooms by providing cultural orientation and intensive lan- 
guage instruction. See Short and Bovson, 1999; Short. 1998; and Chang. 1990. 

3 Non-English-speaking immigrants may take anywhere between 1 and 10 years to acquire English as a second lan- 
guage. depending on a number of factors, including age. level of native language literacy, parental influence, and 
motivation. See Hakuta. Butler, and Witt. 2000. and August and Hakuta. 1997. 



Teachers in demonstration schools ultimately came to agree, through experience, that 
to help LEP secondary students make smooth transitions to mainstream classrooms they 
needed to provide a combination of content-based ESL 6 or bilingual instruction coupled 
with some form of sheltered instruction 7 in the core content classes. Sheltered instrucdon 
involves adapting the language of subject-matter texts, classroom lectures, discussions, and 
other learning tasks in regular courses (like social studies) to the English proficiency levels of 
second language learners. This approach is used by regular subject teachers specially 
trained to use techniques familiar to language teachers — such as demonstrations, visuals, 
graphic organizers, and cooperative work. Unlike content-based language instruction, 
which emphasizes English language acquisition, the focus of sheltered content instruction is 
on subject learning and mastering the core curriculum. Both content-based language 
instruction and sheltered content instruction have been successful in helping LEP/immi- 
grants make the transition to mainstream classes taught in English . 8 

Implementing these new techniques in demonstration schools (and, of course, other 
schools) places unfamiliar demands on secondary school staff. Both language and main- 
stream subject teachers found that they needed to assume new roles for which their college 
teacher-training programs did not prepare them. Language teachers needed to learn how 
to infuse their lessons with content drawn from the core subjects. Mainstream subject 
teachers likewise found they needed to learn more about how students acquire and use lan- 
guage. Both types of teachers needed more time to plan their lessons and a more flexible 
schedule that would allow for cross-departmental collaboration so that they could learn 
from each other. Classroom teachers also found that they could not generate schoolwide 
support for these changes without the active and knowledgeable involvement of school 
administrators, counselors, and support staff . 9 On all these fronts, the fragmented and spe- 
cialized nature of the typical secondary school organization often posed serious barriers to 
effective reform. 

Administrators, Counselors, Librarians, and Support Staff: The Gatekeepers. 

Resources and opportunities in the modern high school are not as concentrated in the 
teacher- student relationship as they are in elementary school. Librarians and computer 
technology staff, for example, function as somewhat autonomous gatekeepers of a complex 
information system that is becoming increasingly critical to student success. Counselors, 
too, are gatekeepers of every student’s course assignments. They are charged with guiding 
students through a mazejof requirements for admission to specialized magnet and 
advanced placement programs, as well as for graduation and postsecondary work and 
study. Ensuring equal and effective access to these opportunities may require that key non- 
classroom staff throughout the school become aware of LEP/ immigrant student needs and 
act to eliminate language and cultural barriers to the services they provide. Yet, principals, 
counselors, and other support staff typically have no special training to work with LEP 
immigrant youth and often do not possess the language skills necessary to communicate 
directly with them. 



6 In content-based language instruction, language development teachers draw on instructional materials and classroom 
techniques from the academic subject (math, science, social studies, etc.) as a medium for helping students to simulta- 
neously acquire a new language and age-appropriate content knowledge and study skills. The focus of instruction is 
on language learning (vocabulary building, discourse style, and syntax) with content learning secondary. See 
Echevarria and Graves, 1998, and Crandall, 1994. 

7 See Genesee, 1999; Echevarria and Graves, 1998; Cuevas, 1996; and Crandall, 1994. 

8 See Anstrom, 1997; Echevarria and Graves, 1998; and Gonzalez and Darling-Hammond. 1997. 

9 See Adger and Payton, 1999, documenting early findings from the Mellon Program in Immigrant Education. 



The task of preparing LEP/ immigrants to participate effectively in mainstream class- 
rooms is organizationally conceived as a special or add-on activity outside what school staff 



are key non teaching staff frequently unprepared to work effectively with LEP/ immigrants, 
but the departmentalized nature of most language development programs actually encour- 
ages administrators, counselors, and others to see the integration of LEP/immigrant youth 
as a duty assigned to special language development staff — thus outside the scope of their 
own duties. As a result, language development teachers assume administrative, placement, 
and advising functions that for mainstream students would be routinely handled by princi- 
pals, counselors, registrars, librarians, or other administrators. 

In one demonstration school, for example, an ESOL teacher noted that she and other 
language, development instructors were responsible for providing a full range of counsel- 
ing, placement, and precollege planning services to their ESOL students. She described 
the difficulties she and her LEP/immigrant students experienced with the guidance 
department at her school: 

“When I first started here four years ago. ..the level of awareness among counselors 
[about LEP/immigrant youth] was shockingly low. Some were not even aware that 
foreign students had school records from their home countries that would be help- 
ful in making placement decisions.... A lot of academic and precollege counseling 
for ESOL students falls to us because the guidance counselors have not really 
learned how to work with these students. We see students who aren’t even in our 
classes... but they learn through the grapevine that we can help answer questions 
about college financial aid forms, or [college] entrance exams [SAT, TOEFL] and 
they come to us after school, in the morning, or during lunch for guidance.” 

In another school, language development teachers were expected to assume responsibility 
for teaching computer keyboarding skills and conducting library orientations for their 
students — duties normally handled by the librarian or technology instructor. They were 
also expected to tutor LEP students in math, science, and history — subjects for which 
they had no special training. In one school, language development teachers described their 
difficulties getting learning-disabled students into special education classes because the 
school’s special education teachers insisted that they could not be responsible for students 
who did not speak English. In the short term, the language development teachers at 
this school compromised by writing explicit lesson plans for learning-disabled LEP stu- 
dents and otherwise supervising the students’ work — again a function for which they had 
no formal preparation. 

Language development teachers noted that administrators’ lack of . training and^foreign 
language skills often meant that language development teachers ended up mediating 
conflicts between parents, administrators, and regular classroom teachers, thereby assuming 
responsibility for disciplinary matters normally handled by assistant principals. Some prin- 
cipals acknowledged that their language development teachers were indispensable, precisely 
because of their “special responsibilities” and because of the “multifaceted” roles they 
played in their schools. They did so without acknowledging or fully recognizing that many 
of the roles they expected their language development teachers to assume vis-a-vis 
LEP/immigrant students were routinely handled by nonteaching staff when they involved 
mainstream students. 



often consider the “normal” functions of the secondary school . 10 Consequently, not only 







10 Sec Adger and Payton. 1999,. and authorities cited therein. 



Language Development Staff: Isolated from the Mainstream. Ironically, even as 
language development teachers are burdened with a full range of duties more appropriate- 
ly handled by nonteaching staff, they report that rigid departmentalization often excludes 
them from functions, such as curriculum planning and standards development, that 
are squarely within their professional competence. This was especially true in high schools 
where large numbers of students compel greater specialization. It was somewhat less true 
in the middle schools we visited, where teaching staffs were smaller and language develop- 



new site governance structures continued to be channeled through the established core- 
subject departments. Although teachers were now making more decisions, decisionmaking 
authority remained insular: 

“This means,” said the district coordinator, “that the normal decisionmaking struc- 
ture of the high school works against teachers and students who do not fit neatly 
into the central concerns of the core departments... we realized early on in the 
[PRIME] project that to effect schoolwide change we had to persuade subject- 
matter department leaders and school administrators to include our teachers and 
to give them voice in the governance of the [regular] departments.” 

This marginalization had consequences for teachers on both sides of the departmental 
divide. Language development teachers believed that their insights would contribute to cur- 
riculum decisionmaking in the departments, and that they had a large arsenal of effective 
classroom techniques that would be useful to core subject teachers open to learning them. 
Language development teachers also believed subject-matter teachers could help build 
more effective ESL/bilingual programs. Many language development teachers were experi- 
menting with ways to inluse their ESL/bilingual lessons with relevant content material tied 
to the school’s core curriculum. They believed their success hinged on developing collabo- 
rative relationships with core subject teachers, because they usually had no special training 
in content areas (e.g., history) and were unfamiliar with the content standards their LEP 
students would eventually have to meet in mainstream classes. But division of responsibility 
across departments often did not provide a supportive framework for the necessary collabo- 
ration. While many subject area and language development teachers did, in fact, work 
together on a voluntary basis, sustained collaboration could not come about without formal 
support and recognition from department leaders and school administrators. 




As the district developed new 
content standards for its core 



subjects, little consideration 
was given to how LEP 



ment teachers frequently split their time between work in ESL/bilingual 
departments and the core subject departments. 



One district coordinator for language development programs 
explained that, through the 1980s and 1990s, administrators in her district 
experimented with new school and district governance structures designed 
to enhance teacher participation in policymaking: curriculum councils, 
school site councils, and subject area committees. But these changes did 
little to overcome the organizational isolation of teachers who work prima- 
rily with English language learners. Language development teachers, for 
example, were not included in districtwide core subject committees. 
Consequendy, as the district developed new content standards for its core 
subjects, little consideration was given to how LEP students might be 
helped to meet new requirements. Within high schools, participation in the 



students might be helped to 
meet new requirements. 
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Core Subject Teachers: "Not My Job." Teachers and administrators in the demonstra- 
tion schools agreed that developing a well-articulated language development curriculum 11 
that moves LEP students smoothly from self-contained ESL/bilingual instruction, to 
sheltered content learning, and on to mainstream classes requires the active participation 
of core subject teachers. There is much about the departmentalized structure of secondary 
schooling, however, that militates against such participation. 

First, teachers we interviewed frequendy noted that their formal location within a 
particular specialty or department not only defined their principal responsibilities within 
the school but also signaled those tasks for which they would not be held accountable. 

Thus, the division of labor in the typical secondary school encouraged mainstream teach- 
ers to believe that addressing the language development needs of their LEP students was 
the responsibility of other school staff or departments. 

Second, core subject teachers in secondary schools (including many English teachers) 
have little or no preservice training in basic language development strategies or how to 
incorporate such techniques into math, science, or history classes. So, even when subject 
teachers recognized the need to modify their teaching styles, they often felt intimidated by 
the task or completely at a loss about how to work more effectively with LEP youth. These 
otherwise willing teachers also noted that getting help in the form of professional develop- 
ment opportunities or interdepartmental collaboration was often difficult, if not impossible. 
Both subject and language teachers emphasized that obtaining staff development for 
all teachers around literacy and language development required administrative support and 
resources. Project staff reported that getting administrators and core subject staff to recog- 
nize the potential benefits of institutional reform was among the greatest challenges in the 
demonstration schools. 

Overcoming the Lower Status of Working with English Language Learners. 

Teachers in the project schools agreed that the division of labor and responsibility across a 
“mainstream” and “special” program diride reinforces a belief among many teachers and 
students that language development programs are remedial — hence, not pan of the normal 
function of the secondary school. Under these circumstances, language development pro- 
grams become viewed as second rate or less important to the school’s core mission, espe- 
cially in competition for scarce institutional resources. 

Language development teachers noted, for example, that their marginal status often 
made it difficult to obtain a broad range of professional development opportunities and 
that their students were often considered last for participation in field trips, library activi- 
ties, and computer and arts programs. Core subject teachers noted that when contact with 
LEP/ immigrants was limited, they often felt intimidated by LEP students and had low 
expectations for their performance. In fact, they would express surprise when LEP students 
showed up on the honor roll at their schools or demonstrated initiative in the arts or 
extracurricular activities. 

When work was reorganized so that mainstream teachers worked more closely with the 
language development program, their owti attitudes and expectations of LEP immigrants 
changed. They reported that this shift in their awareness led them to take greater responsibili- 
tv for their LEP students’ success and seek further professional development opportunities. 

We observed that negative attitudes about LEP students, and the consequences that 
flowed from the marginalization of language development programs, were mitigated in 



u Curriculum articulation here refers to an ordered or sequential program of skill and knowledge acquisition that pre- 
pares students for each successive stage or grade and is adhered to by all teachers within a given grade level and 
across schools in a district. 




schools when principals and mainstream department heads demonstrated commitment to 
LEP immigrant education. In fact, when asked to identify the most critical element in fos- 
tering and sustaining school improvement, teachers invariably identified “buy-in” by the 
site principal to the importance of a schoolwide focus on student outcomes. Their support, 
they said, could provide reform projects the legitimacy and status needed for success by 
enabling teacher collaboration, providing release time for professional development activi- 
ties, and recognizing and rewarding teachers who found ways to improve student outcomes. 



The School Schedule 

As noted, teachers and project staff complained that the typical school schedule (50-minute 
time blocks) and calendar (180 school days) are powerful barriers to effective teaching for 
LEP immigrant students. Teachers cited two critical needs that go unmet when these stu- 
dents and their teachers confront an inflexible schedule. First, the students need to spend 
more time on all tasks that require English language proficiency; second, their teachers 
need to devote more time to planning and collaboration when facing greater skill diversity. 

Need to Extend Instruction Time. Most teachers who worked closely with LEP/ 
immigrants described the task of helping newcomers make successful transitions, to 
English language instruction as a race against an unforgiving calendar. Teachers know 
from experience that even the most motivated newcomers need more time than allotted to 
acquire the language skills that will give them effective access to the mainstream curricula. 
Indeed, prior to beginning a Program in Immigrant Education (PRIME) demonstration 
project, each participating school had already been experimenting with various program 
adaptations to extend student time on language-learning activities. These experiments 
included doubling the average class period for language development classes, creating 
a half-day newcomer school, and instituting peer or cross-age tutoring services before and 
after the regular school day. But many challenges to extended schooling remained. In 
particular, most adaptations in secondary schools were limited to language development 
programs. Efforts to extend instruction time in academic subject classes were rare, because 
they required a schoolwide focus on LEP/immigrant education that included content 
teachers. Scheduling changes that required district-level support — such as specially 
designed summer school, or tutoring and extended day programs_staffed by paid profes- 
sionals — were rarely supported. 

Need to Extend Teacher Planning and Collaboration Time. As students’ language 
and literacy backgrounds grow more diverse, so does the flexibility required of leachers — 
and schools. 12 Teachers in the demonstration schools found that, as their schools admitted 
more newcomers, they were forced to reassess the effectiveness of their teaching strategies 
in light of the different needs of their new student bodies — needs that changed from year 
to year. The complex task of teaching students at differing and changing levels of language 
and literacy development, coupled with the limited body of professional knowledge about 
effective teaching strategies, made working in isolation an often insuperable challenge. 

Much more than teachers working within a stable discipline or with students performing 
within a predictable range, teachers of immigrant youth needed to learn the approaches 
that other teachers were taking with similar students. 



12 for an in-depth discuss ion of the challenges facing teachers of immigrant youth, see Gonzalez and Dariing- 
Hammond, 1997. 
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Thus, as the demonstration projects got under way, teachers communicated their need 
for more time for planning their work, collaboration, self-assessment, reflection, and practi- 
cal inquiry into teaching and learning issues. Indeed, creating time for teachers to critically 
examine their approaches, learn new techniques, and assess their effects has emerged as a 
major challenge in other recent analyses of school change . 13 The project directors conclud- 
ed that they had to convince school leaders to allocate scarce time to teacher in-service 
planning and collaboration. 
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The Parent-School Disconnect: Barriers to Immigrant Parental 
Involvement 

The broad curricular offerings of the typical high school, and the student guidance and 
counseling systems that support it, are designed to maximize student choice and facilitate 
self-determination . 14 In fact, our civil rights laws strongly discourage schools from predeter- 
mining academic tracks or career paths for students . 15 Teachers, counselors, and adminis- 
trators are available to guide students through the process of selecting courses, programs, 
and postsecondary planning, but they do not generally serve as advocates for individual stu- 
dents. Instead, the system rewards personal initiative and self-dire ctedness among students, 
particularly with regard to the pursuit of postsecondary education. Educators rely on par- 
ents to be informed about their children’s progress, act as advocates for their 
children, and frame student planning and goal-setting. In the demonstration 
schools, however, immigrant parent-school communication was character- 
ized as very weak at the outset of the projects. 

Our discussions with parents and teachers revealed that one reason for 
the weak communication could be found in the stark differences between 
how LEP/ immigrant parents and school staff viewed both the school and 
the parents’ role vis-a-vis the school. These differences had important conse- 
quences for the way information and expectations were communicated 
between school and home. 

Teachers described immigrant parents as “not very vocal,” “reluctant 
to be critical,” and as being generally passive or nondemanding. But teach- 
ers and principals also acknowledge that, in a competitive institutional envi- 
ronment that rewards advocacy and depends on feedback from parents, it is easy for school 
staff to lose sight of some students’ special needs and to be lulled into a false sense that, as 
teachers, they are doing an adequate job. 

Although they understood that high schools are not as parent friendly as elementary 
schools, teachers and principals generally viewed their schools as open and inviting places 
for students and parents. They expected parents to be supportive of the school’s efforts and 
to act as advocates for their children. However, teachers often expressed frustration at the 
lack of school involvement among immigrant parents. They described parents who did not 
appear to supervise their children’s homework, did not attend parent conferences, and did 
not participate in the PTA or other less formal school events. Still, most teachers seemed 
sympathetic to the limited time and resources of many parents. They noted, for example, 



13 Corcoran and Goertz, 1995; McDiarmid, 1995; and Fullan and Miles, 1992. 

u An influential description and critique of the high school can be found in Powell, Farrar, and Cohen, 1985. 

15 Although not illegal per se, student tracking practices may run afoul of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 if 
they result in courses with substantially disproportionate enrollments of minority or nonminority students. See 34 
C.F.R,§ 100,3 (iii) (1998). •’ ' pj 



that their immigrant parents often worked odd hours or lacked transportation, but school 
staff felt powerless to overcome these barriers. 

Immigrant parents typically told a very different story. In demonstration schools with 
strong school-community programs, we asked immigrant parents active in school affairs 
what factors were key to promoting their participation. While some agreed that time and 
economics did, in fact, work against parental involvement, most discounted their effect. 
Language was usually cited as the most crucial barrier to participation. Many parents 
noted that their children’s English language ability was stronger than their own, and that 
they did not feel competent speaking with monolingual teachers or administrators about 
their child’s schooling. As a result, they depended on their children to interpret for them 
and help them understand school norms and expectations. 

Other parents explained that before they became involved, they viewed the school as 
an intimidating place. Because they had not been educated in an American — or sometimes 
j in any — school, they did not know when it was appropriate to approach a teacher or 
administrator. Some parents had come from countries where public schools were closed 
institutions and where parental advocacy was neither expected nor desired. One bilingual 
school-community liaison said it was not unusual for her to receive phone calls from immi- 
grant parents asking for permission to come to the school — sometimes calling from pay 
phones across the street from the school office. 

In explaining why they became involved with the schools, parents usually cited person- 
al outreach by a bilingual school staff member or encouragement from another parent who 
spoke their language. Moreover, parents agreed that the level of their involvement depend- 
ed on the degree to which school teachers and administrators encouraged parents to serve 
as advocates for their children and partners with teachers in their child s education. 



Summary 

The organization of work in most secondary schools tends to isolate LEP immigrants and 
their language development teachers from the mainstream school program. As a conse- 
quence, the work of mainstream teachers, administrators, counselors, and nonteaching sup- 
port staff often fails to keep pace with important changes in student demographics. PRIME 
reform leaders focused on promoting cross-departmental collaboration and efforts to 
change the school schedule so that students and teachers could use time more productively. 
Although most high school teachers and principals described parental involvement in 
school activities as important to student success, immigrant parents described language and 
cultural differences as barriers to their effective involvement. Moreover, the role of parental 
involvement in secondary schools remains poorly defined and understood by educators 
and parents alike. 
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STANDARDS AND SCHOOL ACCOUNTABILITY 



CHAPTER 6 



In this chapter we focus on the challenges reform leaders faced in trying to increase school 
accountability for the educational outcomes of limited English proficient (LEP) immigrant 
youths. We consider these efforts in light of the traditional civil rights framework for ensur- 
ing equal opportunity for LEP students, as well as more recent state and federal efforts to 
improve local accountability through implementation of curriculum and student perform- 
ance standards. 



From Procedural Safeguards to Substantive Standards 

The central goal of any school reform effort is student achievement. To affect achievement, 
reforms must reach the classroom and influence the ways teachers teach and students learn. 
Since the Supreme Court’s 1973 decision in Lau v. Nichols J state and federal reforms have 
emphasized procedural safeguards to ensure that LEP youth have “effective access” to pub- 
lic school programs. Thus, state and local districts that serve LEP students must develop 
procedures to identify, assess, and place LEP students in appropriate services. The Lau 
framework, though, does not prescribe substantive curriculum standards, assessment meas- 
ures, or monitoring provisions for LEP education. Rather, these decisions are left to the dis- 
cretion of state and local school authorities. 

In recent years, educators have grown concerned that procedural and resource- 
oriented reforms are not sufficient in and of themselves to improve school performance or 
hold local schools accountable for student outcomes. A central premise of current stan- 
dard-based reforms is that accountability systems in schools serving LEP and disadvantaged 
youth have been especially weak. 2 Research in states now undergoing standards-based 
reforms strongly indicates that the performance of students at risk for academic failure can 
be substantially improved when all educators in a given school are given appropriate incen- 
tives to focus on these students and are held accountable for student outcomes. 3 

The essential elements of a strong accountability system include clear academic con- 
tent standards to guide classroom instruction, strong student performance standards that 
define what students are expected to learn, and mechanisms for monitoring school per- 
formance that enable educators to identify effective practices and generate public scrutiny 
of failing schools. 4 These elements have now been embedded in the national Goals 2000 
legislation 3 and the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA). 6 Since 1994, 



1 414 US. 563 (1973). Lau required that local school officials take affirmative steps to make educational services 
accessible to children who are LEP 

2 See Cohen, 1996. 



3 See, e.g., Grissmer and Flanagan, 1998 

4 See Elmore, Abelmann, and Fuhrman, 1996. 

5 Goals 2000: Educate America Act, 20 US.C. § 5801 et seq. (1994). 

6 Elementarv and Secondary Education Act of 1964, as amended. 20 U.S.C. § 6301 et seq. (1994). 




virtually every state has adopted content standards in the core academic subjects and 
begun to administer statewide tests to measure student performance. 

Nevertheless, states have been slow to establish content standards for English as a sec- 
ond language.(ESL) or bilingual language development programs. There is also evidence 
that LEP/immigrants have been left out of new accountability reforms in some places. 7 
Secondary school teachers in both California and Maryland told us how difficult it is 
to work in the absence of clear curriculum and student performance standards, and they 
underscored the importance of strong school accountability measures for LEP students. 
The Program in Immigrant Education (PRIME) demonstration projects were implemented 
between 1994 and early 1998, before either California or Maryland fully implemented 
standards-based reforms. Although both states subsequently developed new standards for 
the core subjects, neither state had implemented content standards for language develop- 
ment programs designed to help LEP students eventually meet the academic English 
standards required of all students. 8 

The Relationship of Standards to LEP Immigrant Education 

Clear curriculum standards guide classroom instruction; student performance standards 
signal what students are expected to master. In the absence of clear standards, teachers 
report that deciding what they will teach, what techniques and materials they will use, and 
what pace they will impose is largely determined by responding to a web of often conflict- 
ing demands from department heads, principals, parents, and the students themselves. 
Likewise, principals report being guided as much by the squeaky wheels of demand from 
parents, staff, and superiors as by their own professional judgment and training. These per- 
vasive and powerful sources of demand drive the formation of priorities and the distribu- 
tion of human and capital resources in a school. 9 

Teachers and principals in the demonstration schools emphasized, however, that these 
important sources of demand are relatively weak with respect to LEP youth, owing in part 
to a lower level of advocacy among immigrant parents. The demands are especially wealth 
with respect to recent immigrants living in communities where poverty and low English 
literacy levels undermine parents’ ability to monitor school performance. Under these 
circumstances, the specific educational needs of LEP immigrants often go unmet. 



7 See August, Piche, and Rice, 1999. 

8 California became one of the first states to issue content standards for language development programs in July 1999. 
See California Department of Education, "English Language Development Standards," adopted by the California 
State Board of Education, July 1999. Texas implemented content standards for language development programs in 
1998, but neither California nor Texas has developed tests to measure student progress relative to those standards. In 
1997, the Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages (TESOL) published model content standards, includ- 
ing a guide to standards-based assessment for English language learners (TESOL, 1997). 

9 These findings are consistent with the idea that schools, like other local public agencies, operate within and respond 
to “markets" or communities that exert varying degrees of demand and vigilance on agency action. See Wirt and 
Kirst, 1997, and Weeres and Cooper, 1991. 
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Recognizing the Importance of Curriculum Content Standards. A common con- 
cern among school leaders at the outset of demonstration program participation was that 
without clear content or skill standards for language development courses, individual teach- 
ers were left to determine the instructional methods and content they would cover with 
little guidance from any source. As a result, most teachers focused on helping students 
develop basic oral English fluency and reading comprehension. Attention to writing ability 
among students in bilingual or ESL programs was spotty and inconsistent across sites. 
Moreover, what one ESL- 1 instructor taught in her class might differ significandy from 
what another ESL-1 instructor covered in his class. This diversity within levels complicated, 
in turn, service delivery across levels, as ESL-2 or ESL-3 instructors could not assume 
much about the specific skills a student would possess upon promotion to a new level. The 
absence of a uniform curriculum specifying an ordered set of skills that should be taught at 
different levels or grades within a district likewise meant that what teachers at one high 
school taught at a given level was substantially different from what teachers taught at other 
schools in the same district. Students commonly experienced widely inconsistent expecta- 
tions and litde continuity when they moved from one school to another or from middle 
school to high school. Ultimately, teachers found that it was very difficult to plan their work 
and collaborate with their colleagues in the absence of the shared academic goals that clear 
standards might provide. 

Student Assessment and Performance Standards for LEP Youth. What should 
students be able to do when they complete a language development course? When are they 
ready to move out of special language development services? How do teachers measure 
that progress? Ideally, the answers to these assessment questions should flow from the con- 
tent of the curriculum. But where that content varies, both within and across levels, the 
resulting absence of common skill and knowledge benchmarks makes it difficult for school 
leaders to monitor student progress and evaluate the effectiveness of their language devel- 
opment programs. 

At the project’s start, each demonstration site foil owed, state or district rules for assess- 
ing LEP students annually or biennially. But teachers and PRIME project leaders reported 
that in the absence of student performance standards linked to a challenging language 
development curriculum, student assessment focused on measuring only a set of minimal 
or basic competencies in reading, writing, and oral English. In this context, school leaders 
could not be confident that language development programs were helping LEP students to 
acquire the academic English competencies necessary to prepare them to succeed in main- 
stream classes and meet graduation requirements. 

School leaders emphasized that assessment of LEP students remains ~ 2 l challenge for 
local schools, in part, because of political and technical reasons beyond their control. 

First, they noted that student assessments have to follow the establishment of curriculum 
and performance standards. As long as standards remain hody debated by the public or 
within the teaching profession, appropriate assessment tools cannot be developed. In 
California, for example, demonstration projects were implemented as the public debated 
and ultimately approved a ballot measure to limit native language and bilingual instruc- 
tion in the public schools. 10 



10 



Proposition 227, English Language Learner Education; California Education Code § 330; 5 California Code of 
Regulations § 1 1300 (1998). Assessment of LEP students remains a controversial topic in the teaching profession as 
well. See, e.g., Gotdieb, 1999, and de Avila, 1990. ^ ^ 
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LEP student assessment is also hampered by the unproven reliability of tests used to 
measure LEP students’ content knowledge and language acquisition." Measuring the 
content knowledge of LEP students is especially difficult when students have been 
instructed in languages other than English or Spanish, given the lack of assessment tests 
in other languages. 



When asked to characterize 
their schools prior to the 
Mellon-sponsored reforms, 
many teachers volunteered that 
immigrants had been largely 
“invisible” to them. 



School Accountability 

"Invisible" LEP Immigrants. At the project’s Start, PRIME project staff found teachers 
and principals who were not aware that there might be a problem with the services provid- 
ed to LEP/immigrant students at their schools. School staff were generally aware that 
some LEP/immigrant students did well, but believed most performed poorly, failing at 
higher rates than the school norm. But teachers frequendy attributed variation in perform- 
ance among LEP students to observable differences in student effort and atutudes about 
school. There was only limited awareness that certain differences in student performance 
were associated with specific academic needs that could be addressed by better or modified 
programming. In fact, when asked to characterize their schools prior to the Mellon- 

sponsored reforms, many teachers volunteered that immigrants had been 
largely “invisible” to them. 

Surprisingly, staff in schools with large immigrant populations were as 
likely to note the invisibility of LEP/ immigrants as were staff in schools 
with small groups of newcomers. Even more puzzling, teachers volunteered 
these assessments in schools that had been selected for PRIME project par- 
ticipation precisely because of their faculty’s openness to reform. How is it 
possible that LEP/immigrants can make up more than a quarter of a 
school’s population and their needs still remain invisible to an otherwise car- 
ing professional staff? 

PRIME demonstration teachers gave two answers to this question. 
First, many pointed out that students’ skills in any given classroom vary 
widely and that teachers typically know very little about any new student s 
prior academic preparation. If students are coming into their classroom from prior place- 
ment within the school or school district, the teacher may have access to their previous 
academic records and recommendations from other teachers. But even this limited infor- 
mation often goes no farther than the offices of the counselor or placement officer. 
Language development teachers may have data on the new students’ most recent results 
on English language assessments; content teachers have even less information about new 
LEP/ imm igran ts . 

Confronted with a wide range of skills and little information, teachers said they 
operate mosdy on intuition and experience— developing a sense of “where most of their 
students are” academically and gauging instruction to that norm. The limited time they 
can spend in a day with any student (typically in a 50 -minute class), along with language 
and cultural differences, complicates their ability to learn much about their students beyond 
observable student performance. In this daily routine, any individual’s special needs can 
easily be lost. 



11 August anfi Hakuta, 1997. and de Avila, 1990. 
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A second answer to the puzzle of invisible special needs populations came from teach- 
ers and school leaders who observed that teachers, like other professionals, practice their 
problem-solving skills within a limited amount of time, knowledge, and resources. Within 
these constraints, they “do what they can” or “do what they know.” One former teacher 
and school principal observed that good teachers, and principals, learn quickly to focus on 
what is “doable” — on where they think they can make a difference. She added that if they 
get a sense something cannot be changed, rationality demands that they “move on.” 
Another project participant said many teachers and principals go even further — making an 
affirmative effort not to see certain problems. She suggested that disappointing student per- 
formance outcomes for which there appear no available solutions never become defined as 
problems. They are simply accepted as “the way things are.” 



Student performance data 
must be made available to 



The Importance of Collecting and Reporting Student Data. These explanations 
from teachers about invisible students convinced PRIME project directors that one reason 
schools are not more responsive to the academic needs of LEP/ immigrant youth is that 
teachers and administrators have so little information about them. Project directors found 
schools that did not routinely collect even basic information about how much math, sci- 
ence, or English instruction new immigrants had received in their native countries. Where 
such information was collected, it was frequently not made available to classroom teachers. 
Many school leaders were unaware of such basic facts as how many LEP students attended 
their schools, how many of those were native or foreign born, and what percent were 
served in language development programs. Few Mellon project schools collected achieve- 
ment information disaggregated by language ability, nativity, or immigrant status, prevent- 
ing teachers and school leaders from identifying subpopulations that were not 
adequately served by existing programs. Taken together, these information 
gaps made it possible for problems to remain invisible and ultimately retarded 
the search for solutions. 



teachers and the 
public in ways that spark 
creative responses. 



Making Student Performance Data Available to Teachers and 
Parents; Using It to Drive Change. Recent research on school reform 
makes clear that higher standards and stronger data collection systems do not, 
alone, ensure change. Student performance data must be made available to 
teachers and the public in ways that spark creative responses . 12 

Demonstration project leaders found that teachers lacked the time, supportive 
organizational structures, and incentives to analyze available data, use them to identify 
patterns in student performance, and relate those patterns to classroom practices. Project 
leaders realized early on that to effect schoolwide change, they needed to transform the cul- 
ture of their project schools from one where teachers focused on teaching subjects to one 
where teachers were encouraged and rewarded for focusing on student outcomes. The dif- 
ference is critical, one project director explained, because teachers who are rewarded solely 
for focusing on the routines of subject-matter teaching tend to assume students bear sole 
responsibility for their academic performance. In this reward structure, teachers have no 
incentive to explore how changes in their own classroom teaching methods might improve 
student outcomes. Where student outcomes are a critical question for every school profes- 
sional, responsibility becomes a shared issue that requires constant reevaluation of practice 
in light of student performance. 



12 Ladd, 1996; Goertz et al., 1996; McLaughlin. Shephard, and O’Day, 1995: and O’Day and Smith, 1993. 



Identification and Placement Procedures; Student Progress Monitoring. 

Secondary schools, like giant sorting machines, regularly match thousands of students with 
hundreds of teachers, programs, courses, and elective activities. College-bound students 
must be identified early and guided through a maze of requirements if they are to make 
successful transitions from high school to college. Educators have recognized the implica- 
tions of this sorting function for LEP youth and agree that effective monitoring is essential 
to ensure that LEP youth get the services they need. 

In fact, state education agencies and professional groups have devoted considerable 
attention in the last decade to developing effective identification and placement procedures 
for schools that receive LEP immigrant students . 13 Nevertheless, demonstration project 
leaders found that LEP immigrant students often fell though the cracks of the school’s 
monitoring processes. In some_cases the school’s procedures were plainly inadequate. Inidal 
identification of LEP students was assigned to untrained clerical staff, or counselors made 
placement decisions without input from teachers with direct knowledge of student per- 
formance skills. In other cases, conceptually sound procedures were poorly understood and 
thus" poorly implemented by school staff As a result, LEP students were often placed 
in inappropriate classes. High-achieving immigrant students — who were performing at or 
above their age-appropriate grade level — were not identified for advanced placement courses 
and programs that would position them for college admission. On this subject, teachers and 
project directors frequendy pointed to the continuing (and largely unmet) need to target 
district administrators, principals, and counselors for professional development around the 
needs of LEP/immigrants. 



Summary 

Accountability systems in programs serving immigrant LEP youth are generally weak. 

Most language development programs lack clear content standards that might guide class- 
room instruction and lack student performance standards that articulate what students 
are expected to know and be able to do after completing a language development course. 
The absence of standards, and the failure of schools to collect and disseminate informadon 
on LEP student performance, frustrates the school improvement process. Parents and 
school leaders are left without the information they need to evaluate the effectiveness of 
language development programs. 




13 See TESOL, 1998, and August and Hakuta, 1997. Also see National Center for Education Statistics, 1997; 
California Department of Education, 1997; and Council of Chief State School Officers, 1992. 
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THE PROGRAM IN IMMIGRANT EDUCATION 



CHAPTER 7 



The preceding chapters have focused on how accountability systems and the organization 
of work in secondary schools are at odds with the educational needs of limited English 
proficient (LEP) immigrant teens. The discussion drew on the experiences of demonstra- 
tion project participants to illustrate particular points. In this chapter we focus directly on 
the strategies the demonstration projects used to make their schools more responsive to 
their students 3 language and literacy needs. We begin with an overview of reform elements 
common to all sites and then discuss each in turn. Each of the projects has separately 
published more detailed accounts of their efforts. Those publications are listed in the publica- 
tions list at the end of this volume. 

Common Reform Elements. Demonstration project leaders understood that the immi- 
grant populations at their different sites varied significantly in language, countries of origin, 
legal status, and recency of arrival. The schools themselves also varied in their previous 
experience with recent immigrants, staff preparation, and organization. Given this diversi- 
ty, a prescriptive reform model (i.e., a model with standard cross-site curricula or a unified 
reform design) would not have been workable. Demonstration projects instead adopted 
a process reform model that promoted development of shared schoolwide reform goals at 
each site and focused on building school capacity to teach immigrant students and increas- 
ing accountability for LEP immigrant student outcomes. This process model generated a 
variety of initiatives across sites, but those initiatives shared important elements across sites. 
They 

• Responded to organizational challenges by developing more productive working 
arrangements among professional staff; involving all teachers, administrators, coun- 
selors, parents, and students in reform; and increasing the amount of direct instruction 
time available to LEP immigrant students. 

• Promoted accountability mechanisms (e.g., new curriculum or student performance 
standards, data collection and evaluation) that focused on LEP immigrant students 5 
progress and the success of reforms. 

• Worked to improve the quality of instruction on both language development and core 
subject classes. 

• Emphasized sustained, long-term professional development for all school professionals. 




Responding to Organizational Challenges 

At the beginning of the Program in Immigrant Education (PRIME) project implementa- 
tion, language development faculty in project schools tended to work in isolation from aca- 
demic teachers and were held solely responsible for helping LEP students learn English. 

At the same time, academic teachers were departmentally insulated from responsibility for 
addressing the language and literacy needs of LEP immigrant students. In addition, the 
limited foreign language and cross-cultural skills of administrators, counselors, librarians, 
technology teachers, and others contributed to LEP students’ isolation. 
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Project leaders addressed these organizational challenges by involving coalitions of 
teachers, counselors, and administrators in efforts to change traditional working arrange- 
ments. 1 The goals of school reorganization were twofold: (1) to promote language literacy 
learning throughout the curricula, and (2) to raise awareness among administrators, 
counselors, and other key nonclassroom staff about how to be more involved in creating 
supportive learning environments for LEP immigrant youth. 

Reforms Aimed at the Division of Labor. 

School-Based. Planning and Action Teams. Project leaders established school-based planning and 
reform teams that brought together language development teachers, mainstream content 
teachers, and, in most cases, key administrators, counselors, and university partners. These 
teams focused on identifying the educational needs of LEP immigrant students, analyzing 
existing practices, and joindy planning responses. 

An earlier project review summarized the guiding logic behind the school-based teams 
adopted at demonstration sites: 

School-site professional communities bring a practical, realistic view of needs and 
possibilities in their schools.... Moreover, since maintaining a responsive posture 
toward student needs over the long term depends heavily on teachers’ attitudes, 
knowledge, and commitment, involving them in reinventing their schools con- 
tributes to [the] institutionalizfation] of reform. 2 

Teachers examined school-level student performance data, studied research on LEP 
immigrant education, and participated in workshops to share instructional strategies with 
university faculty and teachers from other districts. Teams also determined what profession- 
al development and administrative support classroom teachers would need to improve 
schools. 

On some campuses, independent teams were convened to focus solely on LEP/immi- 
grant issues. On other campuses, cross-departmental and cross-campus planning commit- 
tees were established to work at integrating LEP immigrant issues with the ongoing work 
of traditional departments. One middle school in California incorporated PRIME project 
goals into the work of teacher planning cadres associated with the Accelerated Schools 
Model 3 of organization implemented at that school. 

The demonstration sites shared two goals: (1) to include language development teach- 
ers in the mainstream academic departments’ planning routines, and (2) to encourage 
monolingual subject teachers to learn new techniques for working with English language 




1 For a summary of PRIME demonstration project responses during the early phases of project 
implementation see Adger and Peyton, 1999. Also see Crandall et al., in press, and Christian, in press. 

2 Adger and Peyton, 1999, p. 209, and authorities cited therein. 



3 For a discussion of how the Accelerated Schools Model can be implemented in schools with at-risk 
students, see Levin, 1991, 




learners. 4 University faculty and reform partners like California Tomorrow functioned as 
initial change catalysts, but the primary focus was on fostering leadership among teachers 
working to reform their schools. In each successive year of project implementation, reform 
teams reported a widening circle of teachers and administrators actively involved in 
LEP/immigrant education and professional development to that end. 

Reforms Designed to Increase Student and Teacher Time. As we have noted, one 
imperative for LEP immigrants who may have only four to six years to simultaneously mas- 
ter a new language and academic subjects is to increase the intensity and duration of direct 
instruction. Every project made special efforts to increase student time on essential subject 
and language-learning tasks. This meant extending direct instruction time during the day 
and year, as well as reorganizing existing use of time for greater effectiveness. 

Extended Day and Tear Initiatives. All sites sought to extend the time LEP immigrant students 
spent on English language learning. The most common approach was to engage students 
in after-school programs staffed by teachers or adult volunteers. Some schools operated 
special summer school programs for LEP students in both English language development 
and subject areas. Language development teachers observed that summer 
school was especially important for students in the early stages of second- 
language learning. Most projects also sought to increase the intensity of 
direct instruction during the typical day, by establishing peer or cross-age 
tutoring during in-school hours that might otherwise have been spent on 
unstructured study activities. 

Block Scheduling. Demonstration schools in Maryland, and in Hayward and 
Salinas, California, moved to a block schedule format. Under block schedul- 
ing, the typical seven-period day is reorganized into fewer and larger blocks of time (usually 
four or five periods of 80 to 90 minutes). 

Block scheduling offered four principal benefits. First, teachers could reduce the num- 
ber of classes they prepared for each day, allowing them to focus on fewer students and, 
thus, to better understand their students’ strengths and weaknesses. Second, longer class 
periods allowed teachers greater flexibility to move beyond the lecture format and experi- 
ment with cooperative/ small-group strategies or engage in team teaching with colleagues. 
Block scheduling also reduced the number of courses students take in a given day, giving 
them more individualized instruction from fewer teachers. Third, because each individual 
class period is significandy longer, courses could be offered on alternate days or over 
shorter periods — trimesters rather than semesters. In some schools, the flexibility of shorter, 
more intense courses arranged in trimesters actually increased opportunities for LEP immi- 
grants to take more of the credit-bearing courses needed for graduation. As noted, these 
opportunities for accelerated credit accumulation are particularly important to older 
or advanced LEP immigrant students, who may have been forced to take a reduced course 
load while working to master basic English. Finally, teachers in some schools reported 
that longer class periods made for a less frenetic schedule, contributed to better discipline, 
and improved relationships between students and faculty. 5 



All sites sought to extend 
the time LEP immigrant 
students spent on English 
language learning 



4 For in-depth accounts of how site-based planning and action teams worked at Mellon demonstration sites, see Adger 
and Peyton, supra; Olsen, Jaramillo, McCall-Perez, and White (1999), Igniting Change for Immigrant Students: Portraits of 
Three High Schools (Oakland, CA: California Tomorrow); Olsen and Jaramillo (1999), Turning the Tides of Exclusion: A 
Guide for Educators and Advocates for Immigrant Students (Oakland, CA: California Tomorrow). 

5 For a discussion of how block scheduling was implemented at one school, see Olsen et al., 1999, pp. 57-73. 
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communication and were paired with newcomer students to help smooth their transition to 
the school. Ultimately, the program functioned as an orientation program for newcomers, 
promoting their participation in school clubs, sports, and other student-led activities. 

Reforms Aimed at Improving Transitions to Postsecondary Opportunities. 

Promoting Student Initiative in Postsecondary Planning. Teachers in project schools found that 
recent immigrants were often unfamiliar with the course requirements and achievement 
testing required for college admissions and with the financial aid options available to them. 
As a result, immigrant students with strong English skills and academic records often 
reached their senior year without having consulted counselors or teachers about postsec- 
ondary options. As a result, they sometimes missed opportunities to take the SAT or 
TOEFL.and lacked required course credits. 

To remedy these gaps in the school guidance system, project leaders in Prince 
George’s County schools established an elective course designed specifically for immi- 
grant students that addressed college preparation issues. This included entrance exams 
(SAT and TOEFL), credit requirements, postsecondary school applications, and financial 
aid. Student-led Honors Councils for LEP immigrant students were also established at 
participating high schools. These councils focused on resume writing, developing person- 
al statements, identifying potential colleges and scholarship sources, and learning how to 
fill out college application forms. The councils served two related purposes: to promote 
smoother transitions to postsecondary education and to provide a channel for immigrant 
student initiative. 

Efforts to Promote Parental Advocacy. Immigrant parents are at a distinct disadvan- 
tage in monitoring their children’s schooling when they do not speak English or are unfa- 
miliar with the advocacy roles American schools expect parents to play. Demonstration 
schools experimented with several initiatives to promote greater participation among immi- 
grant parents. 

Demonstration schools in Paramount, California, for example, established parent cen- 
ters where parents could help teachers with classroom activities and serve as after-school 
student tutors. The Paramount model involved hiring a parent involvement specialist, who 
organized the centers and trained parents to participate in school-site councils, PTAs, and 
school board committees. The most active parents were coached to serve as liaisons 
between school staff and other parents and to translate school newsletters and notices. 
Teachers in the schools found that the parents’ presence contributed to a calmer, more dis- 
ciplined school environment and helped the teachers understand their immigrant students . 8 

Prince George’s County’s demonstration schools promoted parental participation by 
sponsoring a monthly speakers series aimed at Latino newcomers. Community participants 
selected guest speakers and discussion topics focusing on understanding school policies and 
procedures. The series also created the opportunity for parents to get to know the teachers 
and administrators at participating high schools. 



8 A fuller discussion of the efforts in Paramount in partnership with the Center for Language Minority Education and 
Research at California State University, Long Beach, can be found in Adger and Peyton, 1999, pp. 217-18, and in 
Nguyen-Lam, KimOanh, Marguerite Lukes, and Gloria Inzunza- Franco, 1998, “A Partnership Model for Immigrant 
Family-Community-Schools, ” available at www.cal.org/public/prime/lb.htm. 



Standards and Accountability 



Recent research on performance-based school reforms suggests that the academic perform- 
ance of low-achieving students can be improved when educators are given incentives to 
focus on low performers and are held accountable for student outcomes. 9 In this regard, 
PRIME demonstration projects focused on four initiatives to make schools more responsive 
to LEP immigrants 5 needs: (1) establishing clear content standards for language and literacy 
development programs that define what teachers should teach; (2) clarifying what students 
are expected to know and be able to do at any given point in their language learning 
programs; (3) establishing procedures for identifying students with special needs and placing 
them in appropriate programs; and (4) encouraging schools to evaluate their own effective- 
ness. These responses are consonant with the basic themes of the standards-based school 
reform movement. Nevertheless, as noted, while almost all states have written content stan- 
dards for the core subjects, few states have developed content standards for language devel- 
opment programs (ESL/bilingual/English immersion). Texas and, more recendy, 

California are notable exceptions. 10 

Using Standards to Guide Teaching and Learning. Three elements are pardcularly 
important to an effective standards-based accountability system. The first is a set of cur- 
riculum content standards. The second is curriculum coherence across levels or grades in a 
program. The third is clear student understanding of the performance standards they are 
expected to meet. 

Developing District-Level Content Standards for Language Development Programs. Middle school and 
high school language development teachers must make an important set of judgments as 
they prepare their lessons for LEP students: How will these curricular choices prepare 
students for mainstream instruction in English? What specific language and literacy skills 
do I need to teach this course? What teaching techniques should I employ? As noted, these 
judgments are difficult to make without accepted curriculum content standards for lan- 
guage development programs. In the absence of state-imposed standards, project leaders 
worked with school and district staff to develop content standards to guide instruction in 
language development programs. 

In Paramount, California, the demonstradon project took on the major initiative of 
writing a districtwide English language development (ELD) curriculum. Project leaders 
brought academic experts and teachers together to develop content standards for ELD pro- 
grams in all participating schools. Project teams determined the specific skills that would be 
taught at each grade and ELD program level and developed related teaching materials. 

The project director in the Paramount effort subsequendy served on the advisory commit- 
tee that produced the California State Board of Education’s language development stan- 
dards in July 1999. Notably, these new state standards are designed for LEP students literate 
in their primary languages and so provide little guidance regarding instruction for LEP stu- 
dents with unmet literacy needs. 

Curriculum Coherence across Leveb and Grades. In addition to clear curricular standards for lan- 
guage development programs, each course should be part of a logically coherent series that 



9 See, e.g., Grissmer and Flanagan, 1998, and, generally, Ladd, 1996. 

10 See chapter 6, footnote 8. 
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ensures accumulation of specific skills from level to level , 11 making possible a smooth tran- 
sition to mainstream education. In Prince George's County, project leaders brought togeth- 
er a team of district staff and academic experts to design two course series for immigrant 
students — one for LEP students literate in their native languages and another for recent 
immigrants with low literacy skills. The curriculum team developed an approach for identi- 
fying students with literacy needs and selecting the appropriate developmental path for 
acquiring academic English proficiency. This work allowed teachers to intensify language 
instruction for students with the greatest literacy needs. 

California Tomorrow undertook a similar effort in the Hayward schools, where cur- 
riculum teams standardized the district's ESL curricula and specified an expected sequence 
of language acquisition skills for middle school and high school students. This standardiza- 
tion made it easier for teachers to plan and teach together. 

Performance Standards for Students. To ensure that students have clear information about what 
they are expected to know and be able to do when they complete a course, project leaders 
in the University of Maryland Baltimore County (UMBC) and California Tomorrow 
demonstration schools formed committees to develop explicit exit criteria for each ESL or 
English for speakers of other languages (ESOL) program level 12 In Maryland, project 
leaders helped ESOL teachers develop a system of student portfolio assessments 13 aligned 
with the student performance standards. 

Improving Identification, Placement, and Student Guidance. Demonstration 
project leaders worked to raise awareness about the needs of LEP immigrant youth among 
counselors, registrars, and administrators by recruiting them to participate in project 
planning. Project staff provided these gatekeepers with information on best practices and, 
in some cases, kept principals abreast of state procedural requirements designed to ensure 
that LEP students were identified and placed in appropriate services. In Maryland, demon- 
stration project staff helped schools examine the way they monitored the progress of 
high-achieving immigrants so they could participate in the advanced placement courses 
that would put them on track for college admission. 

School counselors are critically important in guiding student progress. Project leaders 
in Hayward observed diat their focus on school counselors ;i was an important recognition 
of the powerful gatekeeping role that counselors play and the futility of making isolated 
decisions within the secondary [school] setting ." 14 Demonstration sites in Hayward and 
Prince George’s County educated counselors about the needs of LEP immigrant students 
and helped improve counselors’ assessment and placement methods. Classroom teachers 
in Hayward invited counselors to observe different levels of ESL classes to learn what 
students could be expected to know and do as their language skills develop. Language 
development staff in Paramount and Prince George's County also worked with counselors 



1 1 Many educators refer to this process as curriculum articulation. 

For a more detailed discussion of California Tomorrow’s efforts to improve curriculum content and student per- 
formance standards at project schools, see Olsen et al., 1999. 

13 Portfolio assessment requires students to keep a record or collect examples of their work. Often students are also 
required to offer a self-assessment of their work or otherwise reflect on their progress and the teaching and learning 
process. Portfolio assessments thus provide a tool for evaluation by teachers, as well as an instructional exercise for 
students. 
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to develop a team approach to LEP student placement. Language development teachers 
at these schools worked with counselors to match students with appropriate services and 
identify college-bound immigrants. 

Program Monitoring and Evaluation. School improvement is a continuous process 
that requires regular monitoring and evaluation. To this end, every school district collects 
information on student outcomes and teacher performance. Project leaders worked with 
school administrators and teachers to ensure that this routine monitoring process captured 
the particular needs of LEP immigrant youth. 

California Tomorrow worked intensively with district staff in Hayward. The district 
routinely collected school-level data on attendance, retention and dropout rates, grades, 
and standardized test results. But it had never developed a system for reporting data on 
LEP students to schools and teachers. Project staff worked to get data into the hands of 
teachers, principals, and counselors on LEP student status, timing of immigration, previous 
education in the home country, and time in special language development services. Project 
leaders also sought to maintain student-specific data over time, so that individual student 
histories could be traced from the 1st through the 12th grade. 

In many instances, school districts already gather a great deal of performance data on 
special needs students. But they do not make good use of this information to evaluate the 
effectiveness of instruction. A key strategy in both the California Tomorrow and University 
of Maryland projects was to put data in teachers’ hands and convene teacher-led groups to 
analyze and interpret them. Thus, teachers were able to relate aggregate data to their class- 
room experiences and practices. 

This kind of analysis by the Hayward and Salinas schools revealed that underschooled 
immigrants in those schools— many of whom had only recendy arrived — were poorly 
served in standard ESL programs that assumed native language literacy. 15 Student data in 
the Hayward and Salinas sites also revealed large groups of long-term LEPs who had been 
in U.S. schools for six or more years, had completed ESL courses, were orally fluent in 
English, but could not read or write at the high school level. School-level analysis of these 
data spurred teachers in Hayward and Salinas to develop special courses of instruction for 
underschooled and long-term LEPs. 

Similar data-driven project work in the Prince George’s County schools led to focused 
study on the special language and literacy needs of world-English speakers from African 
and Caribbean nations. Staff in these schools also used data on college-bound, high- 
achieving immigrants to reflect on how well they were served by the existing counseling 
and student guidance system. 

Data were collected not just on students but also oh teacher performance. In Long 
Beach, California, for example, demonstration project staff developed peer observadon 
protocols to assess individual teachers’ classroom teaching styles and course content. 

The results from the observation process were then used by teachers to inform ongoing 
programs in peer coaching. 



15 Salient factors included recency of immigration, amount of schooling or level of literacy in the native language, 
level of linguistic isolation in home setting, and parent’s education. 
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Improving Instruction 

New Curricula for Late-Entering and Underschooled Immigrants. ESL and bilin- 
gual language development programs in secondary schools, as noted, often assume a level 
of native language literacy that late-entering and underschooled youths do not possess. 
Project teachers developed completely new courses and teaching strategies for these stu- 
dents. 

Project leaders at the University of Maryland, for example, worked with staff in the 
Prince George’s County Schools to develop two courses for underschooled LEP youth. 
Alternative Instructional Methods (AIM) 1 and AIM 2 were designed for teens to develop 
basic literacy and numeracy skills. This course sequence also focused on helping students 
develop map reading, measurement, predicting, sequencing, graphing, and other founda- 
tional academic skills. A third course, Cognitive Academic Basic Language Experience 
(CABLE), was built on the AIM sequence and focuses on development of study skills (e.g., 
homework routines, notetaking) and higher-order thinking skills essen- 
tial to academic achievement in the mainstream classroom. Higher- 
order skills include identifying main points, drawing inferences from 
texts, and learning written and oral summarization techniques. A dis- 
tinguishing feature of the AIM and CABLE sequence is that neither 
language development nor subject matter learning are central. Instead, 
the emphasis is on the basic learning strategies, which are usually 
acquired in elementary school and which underschooled teens will need 
if they are to understand language and subject courses. 16 

Similar experimental curricula were developed in Salinas and Hayward, California. 
Spanish language literacy and math courses were developed to accelerate content learning 
while basic English literacy is developed. Hayward schools, for example, developed an inten- 
sive Summer Bridge program for underschooled Spanish-speaking youths that focused on 
basic reading and writing skills in preparation for the regular ESL program. This approach 
for teen LEP students with limited literacy skills is sometimes referred to as a “dual literacy” 
approach because subject matter and basic literacy are taught in the language most familiar 
to the student, while English language skills are taught simultaneously. 17 

Sheltered Content Instruction in the Core Subjects. As we have noted, a common 
project focus was to integrate language and literacy development with subject teaching. 

The principal strategy was to promote a modified English or sheltered instruction method 
for content subjects. These classes cover the same material covered in regular classes but in 
ways that bridge the language barrier. In a sheltered history class, for example, direct 
instruction in history is integrated with language acquisition techniques (e.g., vocabulary 
building) and literacy learning strategies (e.g., explicit attention in class to finding the main 
point in a text or making lecture summaries in notebooks). 18 Teachers gear the lesson mod- 
ifications to their students’ English language proficiency. A history teacher working with 
advanced LEP students, for example, might begin a unit by introducing new vocabulary or 
concepts that students will encounter in the unit but that may not yet be familiar to LEP 
learners. Subject teachers working with less advanced LEP students might make greater 



A common project focus 
was to integrate language 
and literacy development 
with subject teaching. 



16 Further information on these courses is available at www.cal.org/public/prime/md.htm. 

17 See Garcia, 1999. A more extensive discussion of program initiatives for underschooled youths at Hayward can be 
found in Olsen et al., 1999, p. 174. 

18 See Echevarria and Graves, 1998. 



modifications in sequence and style, approaching the same subject with more visual aids 
(maps, charts, timelines) and employing more group learning arrangements. 

Demonstration project teachers and researchers reported two important advantages of 
the sheltered instruction strategy for LEP students. First, it accelerates academic subject 
learning for students not ready for full-time instruction in English. Second, sheltered 
instruction promotes language and literacy development throughout the students’ second- 
ary school experience as well as understanding of the basic core curricula. 

Credit accumulation in the core subjects required for graduation is a major challenge 
for students simultaneously struggling to learn English. Sheltered instruction also helps stu- 
dents meet the challenge of accumulating the credits needed to graduate by creating credit- 
bearing courses in math, social studies, and the sciences. Language learning is also acceler- 
ated because teachers in sheltered content classes deemphasize the lecture format and 
make more prominent use of question-answer sessions, oral presentations by students, and 
short in-class writing assignments. Project teachers say these strategies create greater oppor- 
tunities for English language learners to practice speaking and writing the new language in 
a nurturing environment. 



Professional Development 

The integrated approach to language and subject-matter learning is familiar to elementary 
school teachers but is foreign to middle school and high school teachers who have no 
preparation in language development techniques. The collaboration between the University 
of Maryland’s teacher training program and the Prince George’s County Schools included 
arrangements for students in the university teacher training program to work with mentor 
classroom teachers in project schools. The focus of this initiative was to give aspiring 
secondary school teachers concrete experience in working with students in the sheltered 
instruction environment. 

Nevertheless, project schools, like many schools nationwide , 19 faced long-term short- 
ages of staff trained to work with English language learners. Project leaders found math, 
social studies, sciences, and language arts teachers needed special training to make their 
subjects comprehensible to English language learners. Professional development for the vet- 
eran staff thus became a central reform thrust. Each demonstration project responded by 
implementing a similar staff development model . 20 Subject area teachers were involved in 
study groups focused on the specific language needs of LEP students in their classes. The 
goal here was to help content area teachers understand how language is learned and how 
to gauge each LEP student’s language development level. Subject teachers in all sites were 
encouraged to pursue training on how to provide sheltered instruction in their subjects. 

The teachers worked with experienced sheltered content instructors to learn techniques 
that make lessons more comprehensible to LEP students. In California and Maryland, proj- 
ects emphasized cross-departmental teacher collaboration and classroom peer observation 
or coaching to embed training in concrete teaching tasks. In California, project participants 
were also encouraged to pursue special state certification for sheltered instruction . 21 



19 Sec U.S. Department of Education, Schools and Staffing Survey, 1993-94 (Washington, DC: National Center for 
Education Statistics). 

20 A more elaborate discussion of the school-based training model can be found in Adger and Peyton, 1999, pp. 209-10. 
More generally, see Gonzalez and Darling-Hammond, 1997. 

21 Since 1993, California has offered the CLAD (Cross-Cultural, Language and Academic Development) certificate, 
which certifies teachers to teach a form of sheltered-English instruction called Specially Designed Academic 
Instruction in English (SDAIE) for LEP students in the core academic subjects. 



Summary 

PRIME demonstration projects generated a variety of initiatives across sites. These reforms 
shared several common elements: the development of more productive working arrange- 
ments among professional staff, the involvement of all teaching and nonteaching school 
staff in reform, the expansion of time devoted to language and content learning, the pro- 
motion of stronger accountability mechanisms for LEP immigrant education programs, 
and the implementation of long-term professional development for all school professionals. 
Overarching institutional goals were to promote language and literacy learning throughout 
the curricula and to raise awareness among all school professionals about how to create 
supportive learning environments for LEP immigrant youth. In some ways, many of the 
reforms discussed in this report are commonsense interventions. But school reform experts 
in the PRIME project emphasized that even secondary schools with large LEP immigrant 
populations will rarely implement them unless school leaders create opportunities for teach- 
ers to reexamine the ways they organize work and use time. 
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POLICY LESSONS 



CHAPTER 8 



The experience of teachers and school leaders in the Program for Immigrant Education 
(PRIME) suggests a number of ways that education policymakers and advocates can sup- 
port school improvement for limited English proficient (LEP) immigrants. Here we identify 
important lessons for educators/ school reformers, foundations and researchers, and federal 
and state policymakers. We note that while the challenges presented by LEP immigrant 
youth may be particular to that group, most of the reforms involve universal strategies that 
would improve schools for all students. 



Lessons for School Leaders and Reformers 

Successfully institutionalized program reforms have three common elements. 

• They focus on restructuring existing school-based resources — 
human, capital, and time. 

• They are linked to broader school reforms benefiting all students in the school. 

• They are supported by a wide coalition of stakeholders, including parents 
and district-level leaders. 

Restructuring the Secondary School to Meet the Needs of All Students. 

The organization of work in most secondary schools tends to isolate LEP immigrants and 
their language development teachers from the mainstream school program. As a result, 
teaching strategies in mainstream classrooms often fail to keep pace with important changes 
in student demographics. One reform in project schools was a move to block scheduling. 
Block scheduling, in turn, created opportunities for teachers to reorganize the way they use 
classroom time. PRIME teachers focused on expanding direct instruction time for students 
and increasing cross-departmental collaboration. Indeed, the very process of redesigning 
the school schedule was often a catalyst for a top-to-bottom reexamination of the way 
school staff use time and structure their work. The inclusion of students in discussions 
about school restructuring and the move to block scheduling spurred the creadon of peer 
and cross-age tutoring programs and student-run clubs for immigrant students. Although 
we cannot say that the move to block scheduling was inherendy good for schools, a clear 
message at every school we examined was that a concerted, schoolwide reexaminadon of 
how teachers and students use their time was the first and most essential step in promoting 
reforms that responded to the needs of LEP immigrant students. 

Linking Immigrant Education to Schoolwide Reform. Efforts to improve schooling 
for LEP immigrants and other educadonally at-risk students benefit from being linked to 
schoolwide reforms aimed at all students. As a practical matter, the quality of instruction 
that any individual student receives in a secondary school is linked to the quality of instruc- 
tion at the school as a whole. We were reminded at each site we visited that public schools 
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must respond to multiple constituencies; so where resources are scarce, they will be devoted 
to efforts with the broadest impact. Professional development, curriculum improvement, 
and school reorganization efforts central to PRIME initiatives were attractive to school 
leaders precisely because they tended to improve services to all students in the building, 
not just immigrants or others with special needs. Core subject-matter teachers involved in 
immigrant-focused professional development often reported that the new skills they were 
acquiring transferred well to their work with all students in mainstream classes. Conversely, 
immigrant students benefited from concerted efforts to incorporate them into mainstream 
reforms such as state-led and district-led standards-based accountability measures, 
and data-driven program evaluation. An important challenge for education reformers is 
to expand the development of strong curricular and student performance standards 
to English as a second language (ESL) and bilingual programs. These programs serve as 
critical gateways to the secondary schools’ mainstream curriculum. 

Involving a Wide Coalition of Stakeholders in Defining and Implementing 
Reform. In each school we visited, reorganization emerged from a collaborative process 
that brought teachers, administrators, students, and outside experts together. This process 
owed to a simple but powerful reality: School-level reform often requires a reexamination 
of the roles and working relationships of every professional and student in the school build- 
ing. It follows that the success of reform hinges on whether educators, students, and parents 
can agree about what changes need to happen and how each stakeholder will participate 
in those changes. School reforms and professional development programs too often con- 
ceive of school-level educators as objects rather than agents of change. Yet those who work 
direcdy with students are naturally concerned with the practical outcomes of change. 
Involving them in defining problems and planning solutions contributes both to the depth 
and long-term institutionalization of reform. 

Some reforms clearly hinged on financial support and cooperation from actors outside 
the school. Summer school programs for underschooled newcomers, for example, required 
including district administrators in reform planning and convincing them of the benefits 
that reforms requiring the commitment of district dollars might bring. 

Finally, most teachers and principals who were interviewed described parental involve- 
ment in school activities as important to successful reform. We note, however, that with one 
notable exception, few parental involvement initiatives survived the end of foundation 
support . 1 Still, even where centers survived, parents and school leaders continue to struggle 
to define the day-to-day function of parental involvement in the secondary school. This 
suggests that the role of parental involvement in secondary schools remains poorly defined 
and understood. . ~~ ~~ 



Lessons for Foundations and the Education Research Community 

The extremely limited knowledge base available to educators regarding how to best educate 
LEP immigrant secondary students suggests the need for more research and demonstration 
projects that explore promising curricular models. The most critical research needs that 
follow from PRIME fall into four broad areas: 




1 The parent involvement centers in Paramount were distinguished from the others in two respects: (1) 
they provided a dedicated space within the school that in some cases included a phone, computer, and 
other materials for parent use, and (2) they included, at least initially, some formal training for parents 
in leadership and advocacy skills. 
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1. Addressing the needs of under-studied subpopulations: 

* Literacy learning for underschooled adolescents. 

* Academic English learning for long-term LEP students. 

2. Developing optimal methods of teaching core subject material to LEP students at 
different stages of second language acquisition. 

3. Exploring the educational and social effects of linguistic isolation on LEP students. 

4. Developing assessment tools that can be used to 

* Evaluate second language learners in the core subjects. 

* Assess the literacy development of underschooled adolescents. 

* Determine when second language learners are ready to be included in the same assess- 
ments given to English-proficient peers. This is an especially important problem facing 
schools with LEP students as states and districts adopt high-stakes tests for high school 
graduation and grade promotion. 

Deficiencies in each of these assessment areas are especially acute for students whose pri- 
mary language is other than English or Spanish. 

Funding research and demonstration projects in areas of identified need is a necessary 
first step. Demonstration projects will yield measurable results only if sponsor agencies sup- 
port projects long enough to ensure that the results of programs can be meaningfully evalu- 
ated and disseminated to the field. Stakeholders in government agencies and foundations 
should consider expanding on the approach taken by the Mellon Foundation here: funding 
a multiyear, coordinated research and demonstration program that builds in quantitative 
evaluation from the outset. 

Lessons about How National/ State Policy Can Support Reform 

The secondary school experiences documented in this report bear important lessons for 
how state and federal actors can support reform in a range of areas addressed below. 

These include 

* Promoting secondary school reform. 

* Improving the targedng of scarce resources. 

* Supporting the professional development of veteran teachers and administrators who 
now work with LEP immigrants. 

* Including LEP immigrant students in school accountability systems. 

* Funding research to improve the literacy development and content learning of under- 
schooled newcomers and long-term LEP students. 

* Discouraging restrictions on the instructional approaches available to meet LEP immi- 
grant students’ needs. 

Increased Grants for Secondary School Reform. As previously noted, implementa- 
tion costs attributable to most PRIME activities were low. Marginal costs at all sites were 
substantially less per student than the average dollar amount schools currendy receive 
annually for each recent immigrant under the Emergency Immigrant Education Program 
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